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AT 
Press TIME 


War and reconversion—New controls pro- 
cedure—President urges wider UC coverage— 
Foreign opportunities. 


BIGGEST AND MOST complicated problem facing 
the Nation today is reconversion in the midst of war. 
While many war plants and war workers are working 
full blast to help our B-29’s keep Japan’s home fires 
burning, other plants and workers, finding their in- 
dustries and jobs cut back, are turning to reconver- 
sion. Thus, while Government officials plead for ship 
repair workers for the West Coast, President Truman 
asked Congress for higher and more uniform employ- 
ment compensation benefits; thus, while the 1945 
tank program was recently cut by $200 million, steel 
mills, foundry and forge shops, cotton textile and 
woolen mills, and communication equipment man- 
power requirements expanded; thus, the easing man- 
power situation in 17 areas as of June 1, and a 
tightening one in 4 others. 


@ And thus the new WMC procedure announced 
on June 10. To assure speediest possible action in 
manning war plants, as well as to head off unemploy- 
ment during the reconversion period, WMC has 
extended authority to maintain, alter, or abolish 
manpower controls to area officials, subject to speci- 
fied labor market consideration and administrative 
review. Under this program, WMC area directors, 
in consultation with Area Management-Labor Com- 
mittees, are permitted to move to retain, modify, or 
reapply any or all manpower controls in an area or 
plant as labor conditions warrant. Before such ac- 
tion can be put into effect, however, it must have the 
approval of the regional director who will be guided 
in his decision by national standards. Thus, Area 
Management-Labor Committees are assured full par- 
ticipation with area directors in decisions that have 
to be made in modifying the manpower program in 
accordance with changing labor market conditions in 
the specific area. 

This new procedure, which amplifies the VE-Day 
program announced on May 12 (see “At Press 
Time,” MANPowER Review for June 1945), was 
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adopted on recommendation of regional and national 
Management-Labor Committees. It does not, ex- 
plained WMC Chairman Paul V. McNutt, change 
existing fundamental WMC policy, nor does it in any 
manner abrogate existing appeals privileges. Con- 
tinued Mr. McNutt, “There still remains a job to be 
done. There will continue to be worker shortages in 
war industries while at the same time cut-backs and 
contract run-outs in some areas will create some un- 
employment.” 


G WMC and the Navy have begun a joint cam- 
paign to recruit workers sorely needed in the Govern- 
ment repair yards on the West Coast. Ship repair 
has been lagging, has not kept pace with enemy 
attacks upon naval vessels in the Pacific. WMC has 
given highest priority to the campaign for 20,000 
skilled and semiskilled workers. 








q Stating that, “Decent unemployment benefits 
would serve as a bulwark against post-war deflation,” 
and citing basic reconversion policies covering aid to 
business, veterans, and agriculture, President Truman, 
on May 28, sent a special message to Congress urg- 
ing the closing of “a major gap in our reconversion 
program: the lack of adequate benefits for workers 
temporarily unemployed during the transition from 
war to peace.” He pointed to the first phase of re- 
conversion which is already here, the necessity for 
appealing to workers to accept and remain on jobs 
“which they must ultimately lose when munitions 
production ceases,” the need for providing security 
for those workers. 





The President mentioned “three major defects” in 
existing State unemployment compensation laws: (1) 
coverage for only 30 million of the 43 million non- 
agricultural workers, leaving Federal Government 
employees, maritime workers, and employees of small 
business establishments unprotected; (2) the inade- 
quacy of weekly benefit payments under many State 
laws to provide a reasonable measure of economic 
security; and (3) the brevity of the period for which 
benefits are paid. 

He then recommended that Congress: 

1. Take emergency action to widen the coverage 
of unemployment compensation and to increase the 

(Continued on p. 24) 








USES TRAINING MATERIALS 


THE FOLLOWING publications are part of the Employment Office Training Program of the USES, and 
are available to WMC and USES offices upon request through channels to the Bureau of Placement, War 


Manpower Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


*Unit 1, “Orientation—For New Staff Members in the 
United States Employment Service” 


Instructor’s Guide 
Trainee’s Workbook 


*Unit 2, “The Application Process” 


Instructor’s Guide 
Trainee’s Workbook 


*Unit 3, “The Placement Process” 


Instructor’s Guide 
Trainee’s Workbook 


Unit 4, “Use of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
Parts I and II” 


Instructor’s Guide 
Trainee’s Workbook 


Unit 5, “Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Entry Manual 
for Training of Employment Interviewers and Coun- 
selors” 


*Unit 6, “How to Recognize the Need for Employment 
Counseling, Selective Placement for the Handicapped, 
and Special Services to Veterans” 


Unit 8 (Revised), “Putting Priority Referral into Action 
—How to Make Referrals Under the Program” 


Instructor’s Guide 
Unit 10, “The United States Employment Service and the 
Negro Work Applicant” 


Instructor’s Guide 
Handbook 





* In tentative form for tryout purposes. 


Unit 11, “Service to Applicants in Professional 
Occupations” 


Instructor’s Guide 
Reference Materials 
Brochure of Self-Training Material 
Unit 12, “Selective Placement for the Handicapped” 
Instructor’s Case Book 


Instructor’s Discussion Outline 
Trainee’s Case Book 


Unit 12, Supplement I, “Selective Placement for the 
Handicapped” 


Training on Revised Handbook 
Unit 13, “How to Recognize the Need for Selective 
Placement for the Handicapped” 
Instructor’s Guide 


Unit 14, “Expanded Service to Veterans” 


Unit 15, “A Selected Bibliography on Employment Service 
and Related Subjects” (Revised) 


Unit 16, “How to Prepare and Use Local Office Activity 
Reports ES-209 and ES-209A” 


Unit 16, Supplement 1, “What’s New in the ES-209 
Reporting Program?” 


Unit 17, “Inter-Office Recruitment” 
Instructor’s Guide 


Unit 23, “Employment Counseling in the Public Employ- 
ment Service” 
Instructor’s Discussion Outline for Training of Em- 
ployment Counselors 
Employment Counselor's Workbook 
Discussion Outline for Conference of Local Office 
Managers 


Instructor’s Discussion Outline for Training All Local 
Office Personnel 
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Staff Training in the USES- 
Key to Better Performance 








THE LOCAL United States Employment Service 
office manager who says, “Training is a wonderful 
thing, but we don’t have time for it—we’re working 
overtime as it is,” has unwittingly spotted his prob- 
lem and its possible cause and cure. Perhaps his staff 
members are working overtime for the very reason 
that they haven’t been trained to do their jobs. This 
manager hasn’t caught up with the fact that the 
purpose of staff training is improvement of opera- 
tions. He still thinks of training as a frill—something 
nice for the staff to have when the pressure of work 
eases. 

Lack of staff training shows up when mistakes— 
which take extra time to correct—occur, not enough 
information is recorded on the order cards to allow 
good selections, interviewers don’t know how to 
convince applicants to take urgent jobs, extra trips 
are necessary to get overlooked ES-270 information. 
Actually, when pressure of work is greatest, we can’t 
afford not to train. Then, if ever, each staff member 
must operate skillfully with a minimum of waste 
effort and errors. 

When the United States declared war on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, did we send all men in the country to 
the battlefronts the next day? No—the Army recog- 
nized the vital necessity of training to do the job. 
Soldiers and sailors received intensive and specific 
training to prepare each of them to handle his par- 
ticular job. Surely the “pressure of work” facing 
the armed forces in Europe and the Pacific was far 
greater than anything the USES has encountered; if 
our hard-pressed armies could take time to train 
their men to fight successful campaigns, so we in the 
Employment Service should not let the fact that 
“we’re in an emergency” prevent us from doing the 
training necessary to get our job done. 

In referring to “Staff Training in the USES” we 
do not mean just an occasional class or a series of 
lectures on “How to Interview.” We mean a well- 
rounded, continuing training program for all staff 
members—training that helps each person to do his 
job to the best of his ability. Included in such a 
program are: 

Induction training for all new employees—to in- 
form them of the program of the WMC and USES 
and to give them specific training on how to do their 
jobs. 

Refresher or brush-up training from time to time— 
to insure that performance keeps up to standard. 

Advanced training—to prepare experienced per- 
sonnel for specialized jobs, such as counseling or 
selective placement for the handicapped. 
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Training for promotion—to prepare staff members 
for the next higher job for which they might show 
possibilities. 

Training to introduce new programs and tools— 
such as Employment Stabilization, Expanded Service 
to Veterans, Job Specifications. 

Day-to-day training on the job—to improve per- 
formance and overcome weaknesses in operation. 

Every supervisor is responsible for training each 
member of his staff. It is the interviewer’s supervisor 
who can best look over his application cards and 
give him suggestions for getting and recording a bet- 
ter and more complete employment picture of the 
applicant, who can occasionally “observe” an inter- 
viewer taking an employer’s order over the telephone 
and make suggestions for smoother technique in 
getting the information, who can best judge whether 
the ES-270 reports he turns in are accurate, and 
whether he has developed good relations with 
employers. 

Some may raise the question, “How can the super- 
visor be an expert at all of these things?” The 
answer is, if a USES supervisor cannot evaluate the 
work of his staff members and give them suggestions 
for improving performance, he is not qualified for 
supervisory duties. Evaluation and guidance are 
among the most important parts of his job. 

This does not mean that training should not be 
given by other staff members. Described in other 
articles in this issue are examples of local office train- 
ing programs conducted by various local office staff 
members. In large offices group training of clerical 
personnel is often conducted by someone other than 
the immediate supervisor. Training on specialized 


subjects may be given centrally in a State for staff 


members from several offices (counseling, selective 
placement for the handicapped). Induction training 
for interviewers is in most States conducted at a 
central spot for new interviewers from all offices. 
These programs, however, whose content is of a 
specialized or technical nature or whose training time 
is too long to permit economical local office training, 
do not alter the basic fact that the final responsibility 
for continuing training on the job lies with each 
supervisor. 

Fixing the responsibility for training on the line 
supervisor does not, of course, put the staff training 
supervisor out of a job. Not all supervisors are 
skilled trainers. Not all technicians and specialists 
know how to teach others how to do their specialized 
jobs. The training supervisor’s chief job is to help 
other supervisors do effective training. He must be 
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the technician in putting information across so that 
staff members will understand the subject and be able 
to perform their part of the job. He should be able 
to show the line supervisor how to determine training 
needs, how to plan training to meet these needs, how 
to conduct effective training, and how to evaluate 
results. Someone has said that “A training supervisor 
does his job well to the extent that he removes the 
need for his job.” While we might accept this state- 
ment as fact, no training supervisor need worry about 
working himself out of a job in our lifetimes. 

The quality and status of training varies consider- 
ably between States and regions. Real progress has 
been made, however, during the past few years in 
directing training toward improving operations. In- 
duction training for interviewers is probably the 
training program best developed in most States. Oc- 
casionally, we still hear of new interviewers who 
don’t return for the second day of employment after 
“induction training” consisting of several pounds of 
manual to read and understand in a 2-day period. 
However, most States have found that induction 
training for interviewers pays off in improved oper- 
ations, and are operating continuing programs for 
all new interviewers. 

These programs cover performance of the basic 
functions of an interviewer, including use of most 
Employment Service tools. It is difficult and costly 
for a supervisor in a local office to take the time to 
give to one interviewer training in all of his functions 
and in the use of all Employment Service tools. This 
same supervisor’s time can be spent more effectively 
in showing the interviewer who has returned from 
central induction training how to apply this knowl- 
edge in his day-to-day operations—by reviewing 
carefully his operations and giving suggestions for 
improving his performance. There has been an in- 
creasing demand recently for induction training, 
stimulated by the need for more careful interviewing 
and better selection techniques. 

Most States have recently given Employment 
Counseling Training and several are continuing to 
give this training as the program is expanded into 
additional offices. In two regions, several States com- 
bined their training of counselors at one central 
point, since none of the States was starting off with 
enough counselors to provide an effective-sized class. 
Excellent results were reported, and this type of 
combined training on special subjects might well be 
extended. 

Several States have provided Training-Within- 
Industry’s three “J” programs to supervisors. Un- 
fortunately, however, few States have given addi- 
tional types of supervisory training. Training on 
occupational analysis tools has increased considerably 
in the past few months, and February and March 
saw Many training programs on Efficiency Rating. 
Last year almost all States gave training on Expanded 
Service to Veterans and Selective Placement for the 
Handicapped, although many have not followed up 
with replacement or refresher training. 

At least one State has done a good job on clerical 
training, others are giving assistance to managers in 
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improving staff meetings; several States have given 
training recently on improving order-taking, and 
others on “placement selling.” While these represent 
State-wide programs, they do not include the hun- 
dreds of day-to-day training programs conducted in 
local offices to improve their own operations. 

Discussions with training supervisors and operating 
personnel indicate that increased attention must be 
given to the following training areas: 


1. More Follow-up on Training.—There must be 
careful follow-up on the job by supervisors to be 
sure that what is learned in training sessions is ap- 
plied in actual operations. When an interviewer 
returns from central induction training, his super- 
visor must help him apply what he learned. After 
a counselor returns from a training program on 
counseling, both the local office supervisor and the 
State counseling supervisor must follow up closely 
to insure that the new counselor understands how to 
apply the principles and techniques learned in train- 
ing to the problems of applicants who come to him 
for service. 


2. Evaluating the. Results of Training in Terms 
of Improved Operations.—The best way to evaluate 
training is to evaluate operations. It is not enough 
to “evaluate” training by giving a written test at the 
conclusion of a training session. The real test of the 
training is whether the worker applies what he has 
learned in his daily operations. This evaluation of 
training can usually be done in regular operating 
reviews by managers and field supervisors. Such re- 
views constantly bring to light operating weaknesses 
and difficulties which need correction, which serve as 
a basis for planning training. In fact, actual illus- 
trations and work samples from the evaluation pro- 
cedure can be used as materials for training. 


3. Training for Others Than Interviewers.— 
Most training in the past few years has been given 
to local office interviwers. More attention must be 
given to training managers and supervisors. If the 
organization, management, and supervision of a local 
office are not sound and effective, no amount of 
training of the individual interviewers will result in 
good local office operations. 

More attention might also be paid to training 
other employees. For instance, while some States 
have done a good job of clerical training, most States 
have overlooked such training. 


4. Training on the Use of Employment Service 
Tools.—Training on tools should be tied in more 
closely with the Employment Service function in 
which they are used. Reports from all sides indicate 
that USES tools have been gathering dust because 
staff members have not received enough training in 
their specific use in day-to-day operations. No car- 
penter would equip himself with a complete set of 
tools and then continue to break boards apart with 
his hands. Employment Service interviewers should 
not guess as to what is significant job information for 
a job specification while a complete set of Employ- 
ment Service tools is neatly and securely locked up in 
the manager’s bookcase. 
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5. Improvement of Training Methods. — Most 
headquarters training materials have been planned 
for group training. Methods must be devised which 
are more applicable to training in the small office. 
“Correspondence courses” using self-training ma- 
terials have been suggested. An experiment along 
this line was made with the recent supplementary 
training unit on SELECTIVE PLACEMENT FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED, designed to accompany the RevIsED 
HANDBOOK ON SELECTIVE PLACEMENT. Prepared as 
a self-training guide for each interviewer who has 
had the original training in Selective Placement, this 
unit points out each change from the first edition, 
the reason for the change, and includes practice ex- 
ercises and “answers.” Comments on this form of 
training material have been asked for and will guide 
the development of future training materials. 

Also, several States have asked for the develop- 
ment of more visual aids for training, carrying out 
the old adage that “a picture is worth 10,000 words.” 
Developmental work in this line must be done if we 
are to capitalize on the experience of industry and 
the armed forces in using visual aids to put training 
across effectively. 

Headquarters fully realizes its responsibility in 
connection with staff training. Plans for training 
assistance from the Bureau of Placement include: 

1. Provision of basic training materials on each 
local office function (application process, placement, 
counseling, reporting, etc.). 


2. Refresher or brush-up training materials on all 
local office functions. 


3. Training materials and programs on manage- 
ment and supervision. 


4, Technical field assistance on Employment Ser- 
vice training problems. 


5. Arranging for exchange of training information 
and experience between States in the form of an in- 
formal “training letter.” 


6. Training materials and assistance in introducing 
new programs (Selective Placement, Counseling, 
Expanded Service to Veterans). 


While it is true, as Mr. Dietz says in his article in 
this issue, that no one outside a local office can pre- 
scribe the specific training needed to improve its 
operations, we can from headquarters provide certain 
basic training materials which can be used as needed 
in the States. These do not, of course, take the place 
of individual local office training plans and programs 
designed to meet their specific operating difficulties. 

USES staff training has made significant progress 
in the past few years. If we continue to regard train- 
ing as a key to better performance, we will have an 
increasing number of local office managers who, 
when asked the question, “Is there time for train- 
ing?” will answer, as four managers do in this issue, 
“Why, we haven’t time not to train!”—Dorotuy 
Barty, Chief, Installation Section, Bureau of Place- 
ment, War Manpower Commission. 








Is There Time for Training? 


“THERE’S NO time,” “Too much more important work,” “Can’t spare staff,’—these are some of the 
excuses given when the subject of training is broached. To test the validity of these statements, several War 
Manpower Commission and United States Employment Service offices were recently asked, “Is there time 
for training?” The response was a unanimous “Yes!” Reasons given included better performance, higher 
morale, and greater efficiency. As one office stated, “There is and must be time for training.” 

How some of these offices regard the importance of training, how they budget their time to make train- 
ing possible, and some types of training programs are described in the following articles. 


x kk 


NORTH DAKOTA’S 
4-STEP PROGRAM 


WHERE THERE IS need for training there is time 
for training. On this assumption, our training pro- 
grams have consisted of four steps: (1) find out just 
what kind of training is needed; (2) plan for the 
amount and method of training required to fill the 
need; (3) carry out our training plans on a con- 
tinuing basis; (4) evaluate the results. 

We have no revolutionary panacea designed to 
meet training needs, nor are we able to reveal any 
sure-fire short cuts in training methods. We shall 
describe in this article what specific steps this office 
has taken in the field of interviewer training and 
what results we can point to as definite achievements. 


The customary staff conference was too often used 
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as a convenient time to read new bulletins or direc- 
tives. We, therefore, determined that this time could 
be used to better advantage by converting the staff 
meeting into a training session for interviewers, and 
thus help them do a better job. Initially, we set aside 
two 60-minute periods each week for staff training 
conferences, but when we discovered that a 1-hour 
session provided insufficient time to complete satis- 
factorily the discussions that invariably developed 
among the staff members, the time was lengthened to 
two 90-minute periods a week. The schedule is fixed 
and no deviations are permitted except for highly 
exceptional cases. 

Since our aim was to develop better interviewing, 
we first determined what specific qualities or tech- 
niques needed strengthening and what training 
should be given to achieve the desired result. Ob- 
servation of day-to-day interviewing and a thorough 
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study of registration and order cards, disclosed that 
one of the most prevalent deficiencies was a lack of 
ability to record job requirements or work histories in 
a concise but adequate manner. The basic reason 
for this was a lack of job information and insufficient 
skill in the technique of writing job summaries. This 
pointed very clearly to the necessity for a training 
program in the use of Job Descriptions and Inter- 
viewing Aids, as well as other sources of job informa- 
tion, and a schedule of practice sessions in actual 
writing of job summaries. We undertook the latter 
task first and inaugurated a program of training in 
Job Analysis to accomplish this aim. We decided 
that all interviewers should receive training in Job 
Analysis, including job observation at a plant and 
preparation of Job Analysis Schedules and Job Spe- 
cifications, and a program of staff meetings, covering 
approximately 1 month, was laid out. 


Interviewers Observe Jobs 


In planning this training program we realized that 
a teacher-pupil relationship must be avoided as far 
as possible and that the staff members should carry 
out their own training under the guidance of a group 
leader. The leader made assignments of reading from 
source material and assigned field trips and practice 
writing to be performed by each staff member pre- 
ceding the conference. At each meeting interviewers 
were encouraged to present problems relative to their 
particular assignment, and to criticize written ma- 
terial prepared by others. The frequent, spirited 
discussions over conflicting views proved that full 
participation by staff members could achieve far 
more than a series of lectures from an instructor. 


During the 1-month period of training, each in- 
terviewer made at least three field trips to observe 
jobs. At the first staff meeting after each: such trip 
he was expected to be prepared to give a detailed 
description of the job he had observed, either orally 
or in writing, and each interviewer would then pre- 
pare a preliminary Job Specification or Job Analysis 
Schedule. These were criticized by the staff and re- 
written until the staff as a whole was satisfied that 
they were sufficiently brief and adequately descrip- 
tive. The conference leader directed criticisms so as 
to develop discussion of items illustrating important 
principles, to create in each interviewer a conscious- 
ness of the elements constituting a well-written job 
summary. 


Then followed several sessions in which we trans- 
lated Job Analysis skills into interviewing techniques. 
To do this, we conducted a few demonstration inter- 
views, one of the group acting the part of an appli- 
cant, or, in some instances, an employer giving an 
order. Immediately after the demonstration, the 
group would discuss the interview to bring out how 
Job Analysis skills had been used or should have been 
used by the interviewer in getting the kind of job 
information that would contribute most to a mean- 
ingful job summary. The group next received prac- 
tice in recording the information brought out by the 
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demonstration interview, and stamped the results 
with the seal of their approval only after all were 
agreed that a workmanlike job had been done. Then, 
in preparation for the final session, each interviewer 
was asked to choose one active order from the files, 
preferably one he had prepared himself, make a field 
trip to observe the job to be filled, then rewrite the 
job summary and present both versions of the order 
at the staff meeting. This served to wind up the 
course with a number of concrete examples of how 
a few hours of specialized training could improve an 
interviewer’s skill. 


Evaluation Final Step 


The fourth and final step in our training program 
was to evaluate results. Instead of leaving this ex- 
clusively to management, the interviewers themselves 
were asked to carry out a continuing evaluation pro- 
gram. At various staff meetings throughout the past 
several months, interviewers have taken representa- 
tive registration or order cards from the files and the 
staff has discussed the writing of the job summary 
in the light of job analysis skills acquired. We have 
noted a steadily incfeasing improvement in interview- 
ing. A comparison of orders and registrations being 
taken now with those taken previous to the beginning 
of our training program is ample proof that the effort 
has paid off. The improvement in the type and con- 
tent of recorded job summaries is a reflection of an 
improved interviewing job. 


Another topic for special study taken up more re- 
cently was the use of “Special Aids” for placing 
military and naval personnel in civilian jobs. Ob- 
servation of actual interviews and careful examina- 
tion of veterans’ registration cards revealed that 
interviewers were not utilizing these very useful addi- 
tions to their placement tools so as to derive the 
maximum benefit. Interviewers often seemed un- 
aware of the existence of the “Aids” and not fully 
cognizant of their value in the course of the inter- 
view. The task of the first conference on this subject 
was to develop in the interviewers a recognition of 
the need which the “Special Aids” were intended to 
fill. We devoted one session to a study of three 
registrations taken from our files, one representing a 
veteran with little or no civilian work experience, 
another a physically handicapped veteran, and the 
third a veteran who did not want to return to his 
old civilian occupation. The group studied and dis- 
cussed each case to determine whether interviewers 
need special assistance in translating military skills 
to civilian occupations. The staff was soon agreed 
that without utilizing such “Special Aids” interview- 
ers tend to skip over the period of military service 
much as though it were an unfortunate gap in the 
applicant’s work history. The following conference 
sessions delved into a detailed study of what the 
“Special Aids” contained, with special attention 
drawn to the job summaries and the appendix found 
in the SpecraL Ams For Piacinc Navy PERSONNEL 
IN Crvm1AN Jozss. One interviewer then demon- 
strated how information found on the “Notice of 
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Separation” could be used to locate in the “Special 
Aids” the military occupation involved. The final 
step was to apply the “Special Aids” to the three 
cases being studied, demonstrating thereby in a very 
concrete manner how their use produced better inter- 
viewing results. Although no study has yet been 
made to determine whether this has resulted in better 
placement of veterans, we do know from daily obser- 
vation that the “Special Aids” instead of collecting 
dust on the shelves are now being used. 


We have attacked the entire field of interviewer 
training in the same manner with which we have 
handled job analysis and “Special Aids.” We are 
currently engaged in a study of employment counsel- 
ing, in which every interviewer is taking a part. The 
objective is not to make counseling specialists, but 
to increase interviewer skills. Following this there 
will be other topics requiring the attention of the 
staff conference, some on new material, other more 
in the nature of brush-up courses. 


The field is inexhaustible and the need is perpetual. 
Our experience has convinced us that a continuous 
training program carefully planned and rigidly ad- 
hered to will pay dividends in a steady and constant 
improvement in the quality of interviewing —ARNOLD 
C. Sanpness, Area Director, WMC, Valley City, 
N. Dak. 


“CAN WE AFFORD 
NOT TO SPARE TIME?” 


DURING THE WAR years, we have sold industry 
on the advantages of training. We convinced em- 
ployers that they had time for training and that 
through training they could save time and money. 
We showed them how to do it. We preached utiliza- 
tion to them and we had faith in what we preached. 
The results convinced them. Every hour spent in the 
training of workers has paid dividends in increased 
production through better job performance. 


But we haven’t always practiced what we preached. 
All too often we failed to set our own house in order. 
We suffered from growing pains and labor turn-over 
just as industry did. We had to get out and recruit 
workers in order to meet the growing demands for 
our services. Many of the people now working in 
our local offices were shoved into the firing line 
without proper orientation and training. When slip- 
shod performance brought this home to supervisors, 
they asked why these people had not been properly 
trained. Our stock answer in the local office was 
that we were working under pressure and hadn’t time 
for it. Industry, working under pressure against a 
deadline to meet production goals, found time for 
training. Lack of time for training personnel is a 
pretty flimsy excuse for a job poorly done. In the 
light of what we have preached to others, we should 
blush to offer it. 


No worker can be happy on a job, nor can he 
operate efficiently, unless he is well trained. He must 
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know what he is doing, why he is doing it, and how 
to use the tools provided for him. We might place 
a willing worker in a machine shop. Unless he 
learned to operate the particular machine assigned 
to him, he would be a liability to the company that 
employed him. Recently, the personnel were tested 
in one of our local offices on their knowledge and 
use of Employment Service tools. The average score 
was about 50 percent—not a very good showing. 


Our production records are kept by Uncle Sam; 
the public is our paymaster. We can’t afford to 
permit any office or any employee to be a liability. 
The question, therefore, is not “Can we afford to 
spare time for training?” It is rather “Can we afford 
not to spare time for training?” 


Every local office must have a planned training 
program with the following minimum requirements: 


1. Induction training for new personnel.—_New 
people must be helped to understand the structure, 
aims, and objectives of the organization. They must 
be made to see their part in the over-all program and 
their responsibilities to the Service and to the public. 
They must know their rights, benefits, and privileges 
as employees. 


2. On-the-job training must be continuous—a 
constant striving for better work performance.— 
Supervisors must observe, correct, and advise. They 
must measure performance in the light of accepted 
standards. Formal training must be provided when 
definite weaknesses are discovered. 


3. General staff meetings must be held in each 
local office at least on a weekly basis for the purpose 
of training. Other training sessions may be held as 
needed for certain departments or operating per- 
sonnel. Before each such session, the person in 
charge should prepare a careful schedule, based on 
new procedures or operating problems which have 
developed within the office. The entire staff should 
be encouraged to participate and to contribute ideas 
and suggestions, with proper credit given to the 
workers responsible for those adopted. 


4, Formal training by Administrative Office tech- 
nicians should be incorporated into the local office 
program.—This type of training should be used as 
much as possible in the introduction of new tools or 
operating methods. This is usually far more satis- 
factory than training one employee at a training 
conference and sending him back to train the rest 
of the staff. He will be likely to present material in 
the light of his own interpretation. It may be in- 
complete, or it may be twisted to fit his own personal 
beliefs or prejudices. 


5. Training through other organizations is valu- 
able, particularly to Counselors and Veterans Em- 
ployment Representatives.—Veterans Organizations, 
Civic and Educational groups, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation agencies, and Civil Service all perform services 
that are closely allied to ours. 


If we are to fulfill our obligations and give the 
public the sort of service it has a right to demand, 
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we must be efficient and well informed. There is no 
way to accomplish this except through training. 
Otherwise, hours are lost in searching for information 
that should be firmly fixed in our minds, in the 
clumsy or haphazard use of tools, or by failing to use 
our tools at all. 

In short, either we find time for training our per- 
sonnel, or we shall find that the public has no time 
for us.—Frances M. Dunn, Area Director, WMC, 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 


‘THERE IS AND MUST 
BE TIME FOR TRAINING” 


THE UNITED STATES Employment Service local 
office manager, like other employers, is hampered by 
a shortage of properly trained personnel. Rapid ex- 
pansion of staff together with new and more complex 
operations has placed a burden on management 
which can be solved only by effective training. 

Will we have time to do this training? Our war- 
time responsibility has speeded up operations to an 
unprecedented extent. Peacetime reconversion will 
bring problems of as great or greater magnitude. 
Management must take the attitude that training is 
most needed when we are most pressed for time. 
There is and must be time for training. 

The St. Paul local office, with a staff of 105 per- 
sons, needed an expanded program of training so 
that personnel could be developed to do a better job. 
Our goal was to utilize fully all of the training ma- 
terials and outlines supplied us by State, regional, 


and national offices, and to develop locally training 
materials necessary to supplement these official out- 
lines so that the training program for each individual 


would include: (1) induction training; (2) con- 
tinuous on-the-job training; and (3) training for 
promotion. 

Induction training provides the new worker with 
information on the objectives and structure of the 
organization as well as uniform instructions for the 
performance of his job, and assists the worker to 
adjust to his fellow employees and to recognize the 
relationship of his work to other functions in the 
office. This training is the responsibility of the Staff 
Training Representative who conducts the training 
in cooperation with supervisors and technicians. 

Induction training begins on the first day the em- 
ployee reports for work. A new place to work means 
a new adjustment for the worker. To make the new 
employee feel at home, the Staff Training Repre- 
sentative introduces him to staff members. 

The new worker is then given information about 
the agency; the organization and function of the 
local office are explained in a logical sequence and 
in small segments. He is then provided with a posi- 
tion description and is given instructions pertaining 
to his job and to personnel rules and regulations. 
Arrangements are made for him to spend a specified 
length of time in each unit of the office where he 


can observe and, when possible, participate in each 
operation. 
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Continuous on-the-job training is the responsibility 
of each supervisor. Individual day-to-day instruction 
and assistance are given when specific difficulties arise. 
This on-the-job-training is supplemented by formal 
training meetings, which are carefully coordinated so 
that a maximum amount of time is spent on this type 
of training. 

Management and the Staff Training Representa- 
tive, by making a careful study of the peaks and 
troughs in the demand work of the office, determine 
the best time for training. It has been found in our 
office that the troughs occur daily between 8 a.m. 
and 9 a.m. and that our slowest days are Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday. These times are therefore 
allocated for formal training meetings. 


Training for promotion is necessary for proper 
functioning of the office as well as for the mainte- 
nance of good morale. The accelerated rate of staff 
expansion has provided many opportunities for pro- 
motion. Success in providing adequate supervision 
depends largely on whether or not a sound program 
for upgrading is in operation. It is an established 
policy in this office to use every opportunity to pro- 
mote from within. Employees are informed of all 
possible routes of promotion, and periodic ratings, as 
well as close observation of the employee, generally 
disclose to management and supervision good promo- 
tional material. When an employee’s efficiency rating 

_indicates that he is promotional material, but a close 
examination of the elements in the rating reveals that 
there has not been outstanding performance in one 
or several phases of his assignments, remedial training 
is provided. An employee who shows evidence that 
he can perform at a higher level is permitted to work 
as an understudy under close supervision (formal 
training is also provided). A chart showing the kind 
and amount of training necessary to perform suc- 
cessfully in each function in the office is exceedingly 
valuable for determining what additional training is 
required for an employee to fill a position at the 
next higher level. 


Transfer of employees between sections is per- 
mitted and encouraged where it appears that the 
individual’s abilities will be more fully utilized or 
he will be better satisfied in another function. The 
necessary training for such transfer is conducted in 
the same manner as training for promotion. 


We in Minnesota are fortunate in having an ex- 
ceptionally well-planned basic training course which 
has been in operation since before the war. Planned 
and coordinated by the State Staff Training Super- 
visor, it is conducted by technicians from the State 
Occupational Analysis Section and specialists from 
the State Division of Placement. The 10-day course 
begins with 3 days of training in Parts I and II of 
the DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES, divided 
into lecture periods and practice exercises. 


Three days are spent on job analysis techniques. 
This includes training in job analysis schedules and 
specifications, including physical demands studies. 
Lectures are followed by field trips so that each 
trainee is given the opportunity to observe jobs and 
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to write his own schedule and specification. His work 
is then edited and constructive criticism is made. One 
day is devoted to training in occupational testing. 

The last 3 days are spent on the techniques of 
interviewing. Emphasis is placed on the manner in 
which to conduct an interview so that the recorded 
information will conform to the minimum standards 
as set forth in the USES Manuat. The part of the 
interviewing process which deals with work experi- 
ence is related to the job analysis formula; i.e., inter- 
viewers are taught to record the information on work 
experience so that the description will begin with a 
strong action verb and will cover the WHAT, HOW, 
and WHY of the job that is being done, and what is 
involved in the doing. The class, in the company of 
the instructor, makes a field visit after which the 
interviewers are given an opportunity to record ob- 
servable traits and to have group discussions on what 
has been recorded. The basic training given at the 
State level has been of invaluable assistance. 


Planning and Budgeting for Time 


By intensive planning and budgeting of time we 
have been able to provide 2,933 man-hours of train- 
ing during the months of February, March, and 
April. Training in the use of job specifications is 
given to the professional staff each morning from 
8:00 to 9:00. The class is conducted by a local 
office job analyst. He orients the class to the estab- 
lishments in which specifications have been prepared 
and gives information on the size and industrial 
character of the plant, importance of the product to 
the war effort, and a process description. Each speci- 
fication is then discussed in detail. We make a prac- 
tice of having the personnel manager of the plant 
under discussion attend these classes. His presence 
gives the local office personnel the opportunity of 
asking for and receiving additional information, and 
it provides the plant personnel manager with training 
in the use of the USES job specifications so that he is 
able to recognize the value of using his copy of the 
specifications when placing an order. After instruc- 
tions in job specifications have been given, arrange- 
ments are made for field trips so that the staff per- 
sonnel is able to observe the job as it is performed in 
the plant. 

Over a period of 8 weeks, training in the revised 
edition of Part IV of the Dictionary or Occupa- 
TIONAL TITLES was given by the Supervisory Local 
Office Job Analyst to all personnel of interviewer 
grade and above. When consistent with local office 
operations, personnel was selected from each func- 
tional unit in the office. Through this diversification 
we were able to stimulate considerable discussion as 
well as an exchange of ideas and information. 

Three hours of training in Reports and Analysis 
is given to each person with instructions on the prepa- 
ration and purpose of the Statistical Data Slip and 
how it is related to the ES-209 and ES-212 reports. 

We have also given intensive training in Employ- 
ment Stabilization which consisted of a thorough ex- 
planation of the Twin City Area Stabilization Plan. 
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The historical background of the War Manpower 
Commission List or ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES was dis- 
cussed and instructions in the use of the list and 
index were provided. Four hours were devoted to 
techniques and procedures which can be utilized in 
determining a case in which an applicant is claiming 
release on the basis of a higher skill. The application 
of Oral Trade Questions, Interviewing Aids, the 
Skill Comparison Guide, and the Skill Comparison 
Summary was explained in detail. Explanation of 
appeals procedures was given and was traced from 
the local office through each administrative level. 


Other Training 


In addition to the training which has been outlined 
above, we provide training also in Expanded Service 
to Veterans, Counseling, Job Instructor Training 
(TWI), Job Descriptions, Occupational Testing, 
Physical Capacities Appraisal, Minimum Standards 
for Application Taking, Minimum Standards for 
Order Taking, Recruitment and Clearance, Man- 
power Utilization, and Preparation of ES-270’s. 

To insure continuous improvement, training meth- 
ods must be evaluated in terms of the following: 
(1) what is done; (2) how much is done; (3) by 
whom is it done; and (4) how well is it done. The 
answers to the first three questions are readily de- 
terminable. The fourth question does not lend itself 
readily to measurement, but objective data on the 
effectiveness of training can often be obtained. For 
example, an analysis of application cards and em- 
ployer orders will indicate where weaknesses exist. A 
statistical study can be made to determine the per- 
centage of error. After training has been given a 
follow-up analysis is made, together with a statistical 
study, to measure the percentage of improvement. 

Spot examination of orders on which referrals 
have been made is used as a measure of effectiveness 
of the selection and referral process. Inequities of 
referral to placement or the continued referral of 
applicants to low priority orders instead of to top 
priority orders may indicate that training is needed 
for referral interviewers. After providing training, a 
check is made to determine what changes occurred 
with regard to the quality and quantity of referral. 
Here is one example: It was discovered that a plant 
with a high priority was getting a relatively small 
number of referrals. Checks revealed that adequate 
employer specifications and requirements had not 
been obtained. Local office job analysts prepared 
specifications and conducted training. Within 2 
weeks referrals to this plant increased 65 percent. 
Similar evaluation of training as it is related to each 
function of the office can be and is made; it has 
proved conclusively that the management and super- 
vision of this office cannot afford to curtail training 
time. The mal-utilization of skill, labor turn-over, 
and absenteeism, which can result from improper 
referral will require corrective action on the part of 
the local office. Training as a preventive measure 
will be less time-, money-, and manpower-consuming. 
—R. W. HEtLEEN, Manager, USES, St. Paul, Minn. 
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TIME CAN BE FOUND 
—IF YOU SEEK IT 


IS THERE TIME for training? We might as justi- 
fiably ask: “Is there time for good interviewing?” 
or “Is there time for proper selection and referral?” 
Those of us who are familiar with the purposes and 
objectives of the United States Employment Service 
will answer “Yes” to all three questions. 


Time is inelastic, can neither be lengthened nor 
shortened. Training, without which any skilled op- 
eration is impossible, requires time. Now, more than 
ever before, time must be found for training USES 
personnel—now—before our successful fight for final 
victory sends a tremendous stream of men and women 
to employment offices throughout the Nation. The 
reemployment of these applicants must be guided 
and assisted by staff members who have sufficient 
professional understanding to do the job efficiently. 


From the viewpoint of any office manager, there 
is never a really convenient time to dispense with the 
services of individuals for vacation purposes or sick 
leave, yet when illness occurs, office operations always 
continue. And people get their vacations. 


Good operations in a public employment office can 
result only when staff members are properly equipped 
with the methods and techniques which their jobs 
require. Not a single major office function, such as 
interviewing, or placement, or employer relations, 
can be dropped from the daily activities because of 
lack of time. Ergo, training—the sharpener of office 
functions—cannot be dropped because of “lack of 
time.” 

Naturally, because of the widely varying condi- 
tions which exist in the network of USES offices, 
there can be no standard designation of the time to 
be utilized for training. However, few, if any, offices 
actually operate at maximum capacity all day every 
day in the week. Every office has its peak load and 
minimum load hours. Light load hours offer every 
opportunity to withdraw certain individuals from 
operations for specific training. 

The USES office at Council Bluffs, Iowa, has long 
recognized the need for training, not only for new 
personnel, but also on a continuous refresher basis 
for experienced staff members. When planning a 
training program we first determine, on an individual 
basis, what training is needed. This presents no par- 
ticular problem in its application to new personnel, 
but careful thinking is required when considering 
experienced staff members. The work results of each 
individual are analyzed to determine weaknesses 
which can be corrected through training. If no rec- 
ord of job performance exists, individual performance 
on the job is observed to tabulate and classify weak- 
nesses and inadequacies properly. 

After training needs are determined, training 
materials are prepared. The USES Operations 
Manuat and the Basic TRAINING MANUAL are util- 
ized in outlining the materials for presentation. 

Careful consideration is given to the selection of 
a qualified staff member to conduct the training. He 
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must possess full knowledge of operations and re- 
quired standards as well as the ability to impart that 
knowledge to trainees. 

Alternates are selected to fill operational vacancies 
caused by the assignment of staff members to training 
courses, thus preventing interruption of the regular 
flow of office activities. 

Then a study of the work load at various times of 
the day is conducted over a period of several days, 
to determine when the lightest work load occurs. 
The training program is scheduled for those hours in 
which a minimum of activity exists in the office. In 
selecting trainees we have found that adequate time 
can be found for a reasonable amount of training 
without neglecting or short-cutting the work load if 
a proper analysis of daily time expenditure by staff 
members is made. 

Training conferences are scheduled daily from 8 
a.m. to 9 or 9:30 a.m. In addition to being normally 
the most convenient time for training, it seems to be 
the period during which trainees are best able to 
absorb training, since their minds are fresh and alert. 

Such training programs have accomplished out- 
standing results in the Council Bluffs office. Staff 
members have been made conscious of the fact that 
only through adequate training can good job per- 
formance be achieved, and with less effort than is 
expended in doing a poor or average job without 
such training. 

Further, work results showed a decided improve- 
ment in quality without sacrificing quantity. 

The training program has now come to be accepted 
in the Council Bluffs office as a major function. 
Matters which might interrupt the training program 
are carefully weighed before they are permitted to 
take precedence. 

In view of the favorable results of training in our 
office, I feel that it is inconceivable that any USES 
office can hope to obtain any reasonable degree of 
efficiency without such a program. Time for training 
can be found—if you look for it—Joun A. Nason, 
Area Director, WMC, Council Bluffs, Ia. 








CIVILIAN EDITIONS OF USAFI BOOKS 


HERE’S GOOD NEWS for veterans and released war 
workers who want to go into business for themselves. 
The series of books on establishing and operating small 
businesses, heretofore prepared by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce for distribution by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute to members of the armed 
forces only (see page 22, March 1945 issue of MANPOWER 
REVIEW), is now being made available to the general 
public. In the May 1945 issue of DoMEsTIC COMMERCE, 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace states that, owing 
to the numerous requests from veterans, war workers, and 
others, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
was preparing civilian editions of these books. The first, 
ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING A METAL WORKING SHOP, 
is off the press; the second, ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING 
A SHOE REPAIR BUSINESS, will be ready soon. Others are 
to follow. They may be obtained for 35 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any Department of Com- 
merce field office, a list of which appears on page 22 of 
the March 1945 MANPOWER REVIEW. 
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Spotting 
Training Needs 


By WALTER DIETZ 


Associate Director, Training Within 
Industry Service, WMC 


“TRAINING NEEDS” in the abstract have no in- 
herent importance—it is only when training is needed 
to solve a particular problem that it becomes real to 
the manager. 


Unfortunately, training itself is often given the 
status of an activity or employee policy. This occurs 
in industry—I suspect it also happens in Government. 
Generalized training programs of the good old lei- 
surely days, which may have rounded out the indi- 
vidual, did little to solve specific organization prob- 
lems, and they have come back to plague us in 
wartime. We have had to put up a stiff fight to 
convince management that “too busy to train” is 
exactly the time when training is needed. 


Identifying the Problem.—No outsider can tell an 
insider what training is needed. By outsiders we 
don’t mean just the people outside of the War Man- 
power Commission or the United States Employment 
Service; that term also includes those at USES head- 
quarters who may be considering the needs of a par- 
ticular local office. The only person who can gauge 
what training is necessary to solve an individual local 
office problem is the individual on the spot. He 
identifies the problems of the office, analyzes their 
underlying causes in order to decide whether training 
would remedy them, and then plans the training 
needed. 


This discussion is limited to offices where there are 
found such specific problems as filling only part of 
the employer needs for war workers, inability to 
satisfy the people who come in for placement, having 
a backlog of work, maintaining operations that take 
too much time, or showing costs which are out of 
line with average figures. 


What is “Production” ?—Identification of “pro- 
duction” is an essential first action. In a steel mill 
it is easy to say that production is steel. It is a little 
harder to define production in a service such as per- 
formed by a public employment office. But if we 
ask: What is the end result of our efforts? What 
is the USES set up to accomplish?—we soon answer: 
“To match jobs and workers.” That puts a tangible 
goal in front of us. 


Getting at the Problem.—A problem is anything 
that interferes with production. Some problems come 
right to us. Others are less obvious. There is a 
feeling that things aren’t going quite as well as they 
should. Something is wrong, but what? In other 
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words, it is necessary for someone to spot the pro- 
duction problem. This can best be done by an “in- 
sider,” whom for convenience we shall call the “train- 
ing director.” He will follow a procedure which 
TWI has set up in industrial terms as follows: 


Step 1. Spot a Production Problem 


a. Get supervisors and workers to tell about 
their current problems. 


b. Uncover problems by reviewing records—per- 
formance, cost, turn-over, rejects, accidents. 


c. Anticipate problems resulting from changes 
—organization, production, or policies; 
d. Analyze this evidence. 


e. Tackle one specific need at a time. Identify 
training needed. 


Even if someone has brought the problem to his 
attention, the training director will obtain the super- 
visory and worker angle of the problem and review 
the records before making recommendations. The 
training director has to get at underlying causes. If 
people will not take jobs he must know why they 
won’t before he can do anything about it. It pays 
to get evidence that a problem exists in very specific 
terms. When the evidence has been collected, the 
training director is ready to analyze it. That means 
simply the scrutiny of each item of evidence to see 
whether, in the light of all the facts, an underlying 
cause might be overcome if someone knew or was 
able to do something better. Some of the evidence 
may indicate some action other than training is 
needed. The training director himself may not have 
authority to take the action but it is within his prov- 
ince to suggest or recommend steps other than train- 
ing which will be helpful in solving the problem. 


Spotting Training Needed.—This close scrutiny 
of the evidence often reveals many kinds of training 
action—that is, there usually are choices. If one is 
undertaken and if it does work, the others may not be 
necessary, or one may have to be taken before it 
would be realistic to even consider another. There- 
fore, the training director tackles just one specific 
need at a time. 


Developing a Training Plan.—The specific need 
determined, the training director is now ready to 
develop a plan. First he will have to determine who 
is to be trained. While the program might be of 
interest and have over-all value for many people, we 
consider only the persons for whom the training is 
a “must.” 


Determining Training Content.—Next the con- 
tent of the training program has to be determined. 
The training director throughout is serving as a tech- 
nician. He is using a skill of problem-solving but he 
is not going to be an expert in the actual performance 
of every single job in the organization. Therefore, he 
is going to need help in planning content of the 
training program. This he will get by going to the 
person in the line organization who knows the job. 
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The importance of this for both the quality of his 
plan and the support and use it will get cannot be 
over-emphasized. 


Method and Aids.—After the content is determ- 
ined, the method by which the training is to be 
carried out has to be planned. Merely jotting down 
“conference” does not give much help to the person 
who is doing the training. It is the technician’s re- 
sponsibility to spell out the recognized effective 
methods whether they be demonstration or practice, 
and to plan such aids as manuals and charts. 


Who, When, and Where.—The person who is 
doing the training is very important. A training 
director is not the same thing as an instructor. While 
the training director should know a lot about methods 
of instruction, he might have to spend a very long 
time learning the content so that he could put it 
across. Even if he learned it within reasonable time 
limits, he still would lack the ring of confidence in a 
strange field. Ordinarily, it is easier and more effec- 
tive to help the man who knows the job to put it 
across than to take someone who knows how to put 
it across and give him something to say and do. 

Next the training director considers when the 
training should be done. Are you planning something 
to meet an immediate problem or are you anticipating 
a problem within a few months? It is important to 
plan how long the training will take, for that is con- 
sidered in relation to the size and seriousness of the 
problem. An appropriate place for the training in 
the light of available space must be planned. Finally, 
the relation of this particular plan to other current 
training must be considered. TWI has stated this 
step as follows: 


Step 2. Develop a Specific Plan 


Who will be trained? 

What content? Who can help determine? 

How can it be done best? 

Who should do the training? 

When should it be done—how long will it take? 

Where should it be done? 

Watch for relation of this plan to other current 

training plans and programs. 

Training in Operation 

Putting the training plan into action is the next 
important step. The training director has to sell his 
plan to top management—that is, to someone in an 
organization or establishment who has authority to 
say Yes or No. If he has done a good job in Step 
No. | and has collected specific evidence, he will have 
a powerful selling point and will be able to present 
expected results. 

Some managers are chiefly concerned about the 
plan itself, its content, and the methods that will be 
used. Others do not care about detail but will want 
a timetable of the plan. How much time is it going 
to take? How many people will be withdrawn from 
their jobs at any one time? When will the training 
be concluded? When can results be expected? 

When the plan gets to this stage, the training di- 
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rector will have to know exactly what help will be 
needed by those who are going to do the training 
and he will have to make his plans for training them. 


Line Organization Support.—A training plan gets 
off to a poor start unless it has the support of the line 
organization. If it is only tolerated, if “permission 
to attend” is grudingly given the value of the new 
program is automatically reduced. The trainer and 
the person who is going to be trained must accept the 
program with equal fervor if it is to accomplish any- 
thing. There has to be continuing attention so that 
people will use what they have learned and fix new 
patterns for doing work. All of this means that man- 
agement must participate. This third step in the 
TWI method of solving production problems through 
training is stated: 


Step 3. Get Plan into Action 


Stress to management evidence of need—use 
facts and figures. 

Present the expected results. 

Discuss plan—content and methods. 

Submit timetable for plan. 

Train those who do the training. 

Secure understanding and acceptance by those 
affected. 

Fix responsibility for continuing use. 

Be sure management participates. 


Checking Results 


A realistic approach to training demands that re- 
sults be checked in order to see whether the produc- 
tion problem was licked. Results can be checked 
against the original evidence and against the results 
which were promised to management. Management 
must be informed of results and it will help if man- 
agement takes the initiative and makes known its 
expectation of getting reports of results. 


Checking the Plan Itself.—The training director 
is also interested in knowing whether the training 
plan has been followed. If the plan was followed 
and there are no results, that indicates something has 
gone wrong in his first three steps. If the plan 
wasn’t followed but results did occur, the training 
director wants to make sure that he doesn’t claim any 
credit. If the plan was followed and there were some 
results, the training director will consider the changes 
necessary. He is interested in the management prob- 
lem of getting out the work for which the organiza- 
tion exists so he has to have the plan evaluated 
against the over-all objective of production. This 
fourth step is outlined by TWI as follows: 


Step 4. Check Results 
How can results be checked? Against what 
evidence? 
What results will be looked for? 
Is management being informed—how? 
Is the plan being followed? 
How is it being kept in use? 
Are any changes necessary? 
Is the plan helping production? 
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Responsibility for Results 

In all of this we see that the responsibility for 
training results has been divided. The line organiza- 
tion has the responsibility for making continuing use 
of the knowledge and skills acquired through training 
as a regular part of the operating job. The training 
director, who is a staff man, provides plans and 
technical “know how” and does some things for, but 
usually works through, the line organization. (In 
Step 1 he learns of problems through supervisors. 
In Step 2 he gets his help on content from the actual 
performers. In Step 3 he gets management to adopt 


and operate the plan, and in Step 4 it is management 
which is demanding results.) 

No one can predict very far ahead what the prob- 
lems of any USES office will be, but it is safe to 
assume that while there will be some problems com- 
mon to all offices, even these will differ in intensity 
and importance. There will be many which will arise 
exclusively in one center. If USES is to maintain its 
growing reputation as a service organization, it surely 
will be important for each office to have in it some- 
one who can analyze problems and plan ways to solve 
them through training. 


WHERE EVERY EMPLOYEE IS A JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 


Small Office 


Training 
By ROY KESTER 


Chief of Training, 
WMC for Washington 


WHAT IS A “small” United States Employment 
Service local office? “Small” is a relative term, of 
course, but a working definition would include offices 
with fewer than 10 staff members. As a result, and 
more often than is desirable, every employee, regard- 
less of classification or position, finds himself drawn 
into every aspect of the work of the office. Conse- 
quently, training cannot be directed simply to spe- 
cialists. Each member of the staff requires training 
in all, or the major part of, office activities. 

An effective training program should include these 
five factors: training-consciousness, the right start, 
clear, terse operations bulletins, good methods, and 
sustained supervision. In what proportion? As the 
housewife said when asked how much salt she put 
in her piecrust, “Just enough.” No single element 
will accomplish the over-all purpose nor can the ad- 
mixture be prescribed in proportions which are 
applicable to every small office. 

Our State is fortunate in having as managers in 
most small offices people who have been with the 
Employment Service for a long time. Through the 
years they have become training-conscious because 
they have, perhaps by the trial and error method, or 
from an application of the “management formula,” 
even before it came out in its present form, recog- 
nized that good operations don’t just happen. These 
managers develop themselves and their offices 
through vigilance—spotting operating problems, de- 
termining action to be taken, and giving such aid and 
assistance to the operators to improve all office activ- 
ities. The alert manager emphasizes the importance 
of spotting early, or, when possible, even anticipating 
the problem. This results in immense savings of time 
and in fewer headaches which result from hind-sight 
action, 
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We stress induction training strongly. In the USES 
this means getting the new employee into productive 
work as soon as possible, with a working knowledge 
of the agency which will enable him to put forth 
his best efforts. The smaller offices in which it has 
been used are enthusiastic about our induction train- 
ing program. The aggregate training time is about 
24 hours, about half of which is spent on reading 
assignments. 


The program consists of two parts—one for all 
new employees, the other for new interviewers only: 


Part I—Getting acquainted with the USES, covers 
checking documents, learning layout and routing, 
becoming familiar with objectives of the USES, in- 
cluding its wartime responsibilities, learning how to 
cooperate with other agencies, studying the history 
and organization of the USES, and working out spe- 
cific assignments for the clerical group. 


Part II—Routing of applicants and employers for 
service, defining the interviewer’s responsibilities, 
getting significant job information, matching appli- 
cants with jobs, and specific starting assignment. 


What are our training methods? In offices with a 
staff of ten or more, there is usually some other per- 
son than the manager who is assigned the responsi- 
bility of conducting training sessions. In the smaller 
offices, the manager is the trainer. Fortunately, no 
long course in psychology is necessary. The principles 
of job instruction are simple. It is in this field that 
the training technician has his foremost obligation. 
The field supervisor follows through on the applica- 
tion of training to operations, but the specialist fol- 
lows up on training methods. The most satisfactory 
way is the “coaching” method evolved by the War 
Manpower Commission’s Training-Within-Industry. 


Job Instruction Training is also important for the 
smaller offices. The managers of our smaller offices 
have all received and are using the JIT “package,” 
an excellent follow-up. JIT is primarily directed to 
on-the-job training, which constitutes the major part 
of training in small offices, but it applies equally well 
to group instruction. 


Our training methods are not inflexible. Employ- 
ment counseling procedures emphasize that we should 
“accept the applicant as he is” and start from there. 
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We had a manager of a small office who was about 
as unorthodox in training as one could imagine. We 
analyzed his operations. They were up to par and 
constantly improving. That is the test of good train- 
ing. He was accepted “as is.” No abrupt change of 
tactics was superimposed. 

Good supervision and training are inseparable. 
Our field supervisors have had JIT and are sold on 
its importance to operations. They can help the small 
office manager train for better operations. Program 
and methods technicians can assist, but the determin- 
ation of when and how much training rests with the 
line—and is the key to a successful training program. 

Since each member of a small office staff enters, 
to some extent, into all phases of operations, we try 
to keep our operating aids and instructions as simple 
and concise as possible. Two things which will wreck 
a training program more quickly and completely than 
anything else are (a) training for training’s sake; 
and (b) dilatory methods. If properly indoctrinated 
with the desirability of getting the job done quickly 
and correctly, staff will appreciate being allowed to 


LOCAL OFFICE MANAGERS 


No. California 
Determines 


Training Needs 


By PAUL W. LITTLE 


State Staff Training Supervisor, 
WMC for California 


“IF WE ARE to furnish additional technical staff 
to assist in training local office staffs in the ‘Use of 
Employment Service Tools’ we shall want to know 
more about the over-all training job, including the 
total number to be trained and location of the train- 
ing need.” 

So stated the Division Chief of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion for Northern California at a recent conference 
to consider expansion of our Special Training Pro- 
gram on the “Use of Employment Service Tools” in 
local offices. 


Early in 1944 scattered lay-offs of war workers and 
increasing numbers of returning veterans made it 
apparent that if we were to meet problems of re- 
distributing laid-off war workers and readjusting re- 
turning soldiers to civilian employment we, as a 
professional service, needed to polish Employment 
Service techniques which had grown rusty and per- 
haps add some new ones. Further, our training pro- 
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do the job. If bulletins are written with the key 
points stressed clearly, pointedly, and comprehensive- 
ly, extensive training will be required only for the 
more complex and technical; the others will be han- 
dled properly through on-the-job supervision. 

Sold on the help which training, based on oper- 
ating needs, can be in improving performance, the 
staff is unanimously agreeable to reporting one-half 
hour earlier in the morning. This extra time is added 
to the lunch hour so that the 8-hour day is main- 
tained. This period has three advantages—minds are 
alert, sessions are short, and interruptions are few. 
There still remains one problem—providing competi- 
tion. Competition is the spice of interest and small 
numbers lack this incentive. It is constantly necessary 
to be on the alert for opportunities. Frequent visits 
of the field supervisor, State-wide meetings of man- 
agers, centralized meetings of representatives from a 
cross-section of many offices, a new program, such as 
Part IV of the Dictionary, given to a cross-section 
of operators by an outstanding trainer; these help to 
keep interest and competition at a high pitch. 


MAKE FINAL DECISION 


gram would have to be geared to meet the need to 
firmly establish Employment Service tools in our 
operation where they could be used to solve problems 
of redistribution and readjustment. 

To meet this problem, we organized a special 
training program which would make available to 
local offices courses in such subjects as the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, Job Families, Oral Trade 
Questions, and Job Analysis. Specially trained tech- 
nicians from our State office were made available as 
instructors in these technical subjects. 


The program was to be consistent with our staff 
training policy in Northern Califronia which holds: 


The responsibility for conducting a p:ogram of continu- 
ous staff training rests with line supervision. Managers will 
be trained by field supervisors; managers, in turn, will have 
the responsibility for training staffs of their local offices . 
in order to meet this broad staff training responsibility, it 
may be necessary for field supervisors and managers to 
secure assistance when training of a specialized nature is 
involved .. . 

In Northern California we hold our field adminis- 
trators responsible for determining the need for staff 
training since we believe that those who are actually 
on the firing line are best qualified to judge what the 
current training needs are. We believe that oper- 
ations and staff training must always be securely 
linked and that we must consistently guard against 
the danger of letting training isolate itself in an ivory 
tower. 

From the outset the program was well received by 
local offices and in 1944 we were able to train 544 
employees in courses involving the use of Employ- 
ment Service Tools. But in the Fall of 1944, lay-offs 
of war workers and the return of soldiers increased 
and it was apparent that the tempo of our special 
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training program would have to be stepped up if we 
were to meet these problems in a professional man- 
ner. This was coupled with the fact that requests 
from local offices for these technical courses were 
“spotty” and this made it difficult for us to determine 
the total extent of the need for such training. 

It was at about this time that we had the “What 
to do about it” conference referred to at the begin- 
ning of this article and determine to find out what 
the actual need was for this type of training. 

This is how we determined our training needs. 
First, we circulated a questionnaire to managers and 
other employees of local offices, asking what training 
had been received and what training in their opinion 
was needed. The questionnaire listed the 22 courses 
available under our special training program and in- 
cluded courses in the use of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, Techniques of the Use of Oral Trade 
Questions, Job Analysis, Use of National Job De- 
scriptions, Appreciation of Occupational Testing, 
Preparation of Statistical Reports, Use of Army and 
Navy Aids, Preparation of Employer Job Specifica- 
tions and other similar technical courses. Each em- 
ployee was asked to indicate by course, what training 
he (or she) had received, including the approximate 
date and length of the training, and if possible, the 
name of the instructor. Managers were to make local 
office records available to employees to help them get 
together information on training received. When this 
was done, managers were asked to conduct a “train- 
ing interview” with each employee to discuss each 
course and reach an agreement with each employee 
as to what “initial” or “refresher” training was 
needed. Recommendations were to be indicated on 
the training questionnaire. At the close of the inter- 
view, both the employee and the manager signed the 
questionnaire signifying they were mutually agreed 
upon the information and recommendations. 

These questionnaires were completed in December 
1944 and tabulations made in January 1945. As we 
suspected, the tabulations reflected a significant staff 
training challenge for 1945. From 55 offices employ- 
ing some 825 employees, 2,373 requests for training 
courses were received. The break-down ran some- 
thing like this: 181 interviewers wanted and were 
recommended for training in the Dictionary, 177 in 
Job Families, 141 in Oral Trade Questions, 180 in 
Job Analysis, 198 in National Job Descriptions, 156 
in Appreciation of Occupational Testing and 181 in 
Preparation of Statistical Reports. 

Sailing into the substantial task of meeting this 
need, our first consideration was that of scheduling 
classes in the field. In organizing these classes, we 
had to make sure that: (1) attendance at the train- 
ing classes would not cripple local office staffs; (2) 
special training courses would not interfere with 
routine training schedules in the local office; (3) the 
training location would permit economy, both in 
travel and staff time; and (4) field supervisors would 
be given the opportunity to coordinate their training 
plans with the schedule and make last-minute recom- 
mendations. 

In scheduling training classes we first develop a 
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tentative schedule based on recommendations of 
local office managers. We attempt to hold classes in 
centrally located local offices. In making this selec- 
tion, factors of per diem, mileage, and staff time 
away from routine duties are of primary importance. 

Then we begin the actual scheduling. We write 
the manager of each centrally located office, request- 
ing him to arrange for training space. As it works 
out, this may be in a basement of the local office, or 
a mezzanine floor, in a City Hall or some other 
suitable place with good light, quiet surroundings, 
satisfactory ventilation, and the like. 

Without exception managers have arranged excel- 
lent facilities and have thus contributed substantially 
to the success of the training program. Next, we send 
memoranda to managers of adjacent offices referring 
specifically to their recommendations on training 
questionnaires for the training of their staffs, listing 
the names and classifications of prospective trainees, 
and asking for approval of the date and location of 
the training. Simultaneously, copies of these memor- 
anda are sent to the appropriate field supervisor with 
a request that he clear these arrangements with his 
own training schedule and notify us of any conflicts 
or adjustments. As soon as replies to these memor- 
anda are received, a summary of the final arrange- 
ments is sent to the instructor so that he may make 
his arrangements. Finally, just to be certain there 
will be no slip-up, a “Notice of Special Training 
Course” is sent through the manager to each pros- 
pective trainee, giving name, date, and location of 
the course, and listing any materials which the trainee 
should bring to the sessions. (Note: The final decision 
as to training, location and facilities, and who is to 
be trained, is left to managers and field supervisors. 
We, as staff officers, provide only instructors and the 
mechanics for arranging the scheduling.) 

As each course is given, a careful tabulation is 
maintained of the name of the course, date it was 
given, location of the training, the number trained 
by name and classification, the number of sessions 
held, and the name of the instructor. Thus, at any 
time we can determine the extent of the training in 
each of the special training courses. This information 
is also posted to the training questionnaires which we 
have been able to convert into a very helpful record 
of individual training. 

What have been the results of this program? First, 
it can be said that this training has been welcomed 
enthusiastically by local offices, as reflected by the 
increased tempo of the program from January 
through April. For example, the number of local 
office employees given special training courses 
jumped from 22 in January to 90 in February, 185 
in March, and 175 in April. Tentative figures for 
May total over 200. We regard this as only a be- 
ginning. 

Here are some of the lessons this Special Training 
Program has taught us: 

1. Most of our Interviewing Staff are glad to have 
the opportunity to increase their professional know]- 
edge and ability since they have chosen Employment 
Service work as a career. 
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2. A technical training program should be designed 
to assist the manager to determine the need for such 
training and permit him to make the final decision 
as to who is to be trained. Practical operators on the 
firing line do not like to have technical training 
rammed down their throats. 

3. Only instructors who have their feet on the 
ground, who are equipped to give practical answers 
to specific operational problems, and who have a local 


NEW YORK’S 


Training Staff 


Assistants 


By HELEN WHIPPLE 
Chief of Training, 
WMC for New York 


THIS ORGANIZATION has long recognized that 
the training of employees to do their day-to-day job 
is the responsibility of line supervisors. There came 
a time, however, when we had to admit that merely 
repeating this belief didn’t get the training done. 
Supervisors needed more than just being told “train 
your staff’”—they needed help in how to do it. After 
much analysis, thought, and discussion as to how 
much help management needed, our present In- 
Service Training Plan went into effect in August 
1943. 

This organizational plan was directed toward two 
goals: 1. Formulation of a comprehensive Statewide 
In-Service Training Program for the development 
of all staff members in their duties, based on needs 
of individual employees; directed toward instilling 
in each employee a broad understanding of organiza- 
tional and local office objectives, and individual 
responsibilities; and developing the employee’s knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to do the job. 2. Develop- 
ment of the manager’s awareness of training respon- 
sibility and his skill in carrying it out. 

The organizational plan designed to achieve these 
goals is decentralized, with training assistants (ap- 
pointed under our regular Civil Service promotional 
policy) assigned to work in the field, but adminis- 
tratively and functionally responsible to the State 
training supervisor. They work with area directors, 
district superintendent assisting managers, and unit 
supervisors. 

We have a small headquarters staff to assist in the 
mechanics of administering the program, but each 
training assistant in the field participates on a regu- 
lar basis in State-wide planning, writing, of materials, 
conduct of central training courses, and evaluation 
of training, in addition to assisting local office man- 
ager in the area to which they are assigned to carry 
out the three major phases of employee training. 
These we have defined in the job content statement 
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office viewpoint should be provided for this type of 
training. 

4. The training schedule should not interfere or 
conflict with the local office program. Training staff 
should confer with line supervisors in establishing 
training schedules. 

5. Comments and criticism from those receiving the 
training should be welcomed and good suggestions 
acted upon without delay. 


PROGRAM 


for our training assistants as follows: (1) consulta- 
tive or developmental work with supervisors including 
assistance in determining training needs, working out 
training plans to meet the needs, and the evaluation 
and follow-up of training activities; (2) preparation 
(or assistance in preparation) of materials for use in 
training on specific subjects; (3) conduct of training 
sessions for employees on subjects requiring uniform 
treatment. 


Inseparable from these three main responsibilities 
is the continuous help and assistarice which may be 
needed by managers in so improving their skill in 
doing all these aspects of employee training that our 
ultimate goal is reached—no further need for staff 
training assistance in the field. 


Here is the manner in which training assistants 
assigned to the field actually carry out their day-to- 
day individual responsibilities. The so-called develop- 
mental or consultative work with supervisors which 
embraces the analysis of need, development of plans, 
and evaluation of training, provide a real challenge 
to methods used. Various ways of discovering em- 
ployees’ needs have been utilized with satisfying 
results. Training assistants discuss freely with super- 
intendents and managers their mutual observations 
of help and information needed. They point up 
needs detected as a result of their own personal ob- 
servation of operations, as well as needs made con- 
spicuous by the introduction of new procedures and 
policies. General interest in experimenting with what 
we have called the self-analysis approach to determ- 
ining employee need was stimulated by the introduc- 
tion of this technique by the In-Service Training 
Section. This is merely a plan whereby the super- 
visor and employee discuss and record in writing the 
specific tasks assigned to the employee and analyze 
what they both think he needs in the way of help 
and information. With such an analysis the super- 
visor, the training assistant, and usually the employee 
have frequently been able to work out more realistic 
plans for meeting the recognized needs of the em- 
ployee in developing his ability to do a satisfactory 
job. 

The planning phase of the training assistant’s work 
is most often done in cooperation with management 
from the district superintendent through the unit 
supervisor. On occasion, however, superintendents 
or managers have specifically requested members of 
the Training Section to recommend a plan which 
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they feel will achieve the desired results. To assist 
supervisors in developing suitable plans, particularly 
in connection with the standard training of new em- 
ployees and the reorienting of reinstated veterans 
and other employees absent from the organization for 
a period of time, the In-Service Training Section 
prepares statements of Training Requisites for sev- 
eral titles in the Employment Service. These list 
units of formalized training considered essential to 
full understanding of job responsibilities and per- 
formance, and outline the content of training pro- 
vided and the time element involved. Scattered 
comments indicate that this assistance in planning has 
been helpful to managers in that it organizes for 
them certain standards and takes cognizance of 
differences in assignments in the local office. While it 
can never be fully comprehensive or sufficient in itself 
it does serve as a guide. 


The second major phase of the training assistant’s 
job—the preparation of training materials—is accom- 
plished in one of several ways. He may recommend 
the use of standard discussion outlines, assist the man- 
ager to adapt them, or select material from them to 
meet his local needs. He may, however, for a spe- 
cialized problem, suggest or write an entirely new 
training guide calling on selected employees to assist 
him in making the content and approach realistic in 
terms of operating procedures and personnel to be 
trained. A third alternative, which also works toward 
the accomplishment of one of our most important 
goals—the development of management’s skill in 
training—is the preparation of the training guide by 
the manager or a designated unit supervisor, using 
the training assistant for advice and assistance on 
content, teaching order, illustrations, methods, etc. 


In the actual conduct of training, as in the devel- 
opmental and writing phases, the training assistant 
has two objectives in mind—providing employees 
with needed instruction, and building up manage- 
ment’s confidence and skill in doing the teaching. 
His course of action must depend on the circum- 
stances, the difficulty of the teaching, the indi- 
viduals, the teaching time required, the time 
available for preparation, and many other factors. 
Sometimes the assistant does the training himself, 
letting his instruction serve as a demonstration of 
method to the manager for whom he is doing it and 
who is, of course, sitting in to observe. More and 
more frequently, however, training assistants help 
managers prepare for teaching by leading a group 
discussion or coaching one individual on methods of 
leading conferences, following up with suggestions 
on mastering the content of the training material and 
using the guide, emphasizing important points, achiev- 
ing active participation, and testing learning. The 
assistant observes subsequent instruction, evaluating 
method and results and following up with further 
discussion, encouragement, and suggestions. 


When training assistants were first assigned to the 
field, it was they who frequently recommended meth- 
ods of evaluating the effectiveness of training. This 
phase of training responsibility is now, however, more 
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often worked out on a consultative basis by the man- 
ager, the training assistant, and with a technical con- 
sultant whenever he is involved. 


Since all training assistants share the Section’s re- 
sponsibility for preparing standard training materials 
on subjects requiring uniform treatment, each train- 
ing assistant is assigned a continuous responsibility 
for a special subject. This subject is considered his 
field and he is required to keep himself fully in- 
formed and do the research to enable him to prepare 
training outlines for State-wide use when the need 
arises. An alternate is assigned to each major subject 
to provide for emergencies; this serves to divide re- 
sponsibility according to individual assistant’s special 
interests, skills, and abilities, provides flexibility for 
the operation of the program and interrupts the 
carrying out of the program in the field as little as 
possible. 


Another State-wide responsibility shared by all 
training assistants, the conduct of centralized train- 
ing sessions on standard technical subjects (particu- 
larly for new, promoted, or reinstated employees) is 
handled on a fairly regularized and cooperative basis. 
Data regarding persons needing the training is 
cleared through the Training Headquarters. The co- 
ordinator chooses a date and location, designates the 
instructor, and prepares and sends the necessary 
notices; the headquarters office supplies materials 
needed and makes arrangements for conference space. 
Teaching assignments are usually planned in advance 
on a rotating basis so that individual training assis- 
tants can be guided in scheduling their time. 


Performance Standards 


Because we knew that this type of organization and 
the assignment of staff persons to work in close co- 
operation with line officials were experimental, we 
provided standards of performance and planned for 
continuous training of members of the In-Service 
Training Section on improving their individual 
knowledge and skills in doing the job. 

These performance standards, while provided spe- 
cifically for In-Service Training Assistants, reflect our 
concept of standards for carrying out training re- 
sponsibility by line supervisors as well. They demand 
that: 

1. Our analysis of suggested training plans be 
realistic and reflect actual needs of employees. 

2. Training needs be adequately interpreted so 
that they will spark line supervisors to initiate the 
development of training plans, the evaluation and 
follow-up of training activities. 

3. Training materials be effectively organized and 
developed in a manner to include complete coverage 
of the subject, to meet accepted teaching standards, 
and to achieve the training objective. 


4, Central training sessions for employees be con- 
ducted in a professional manner, using recognized 
and acceptable training methods. 

5. Training assistants be well informed on all 
phases of United States Employment Service and 
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War Manpower Commission activities in order to 
provide useful advice and assistance. 

Decentralization makes imperative careful plan- 
ning to provide the help, instruction, and direction 
in accomplishing an integrated program throughout 
the State. The methods used to provide this help and 
direction are simple, but rather effective. 

Each training assistant submits to the training 
supervisor (with a copy to the district superin- 
tendent), a semimonthly progress report in which he 
describes training activities accomplished in his area 
of jurisdiction, plans for future training, special 
assistance given, difficulties or problems encountered, 
and suggestions he may have picked up for improve- 
ment of the State-wide program. The training super- 
visor notes suggestions, comments, instructions, or 
questions on a copy of this report, returning it to the 
training assistant for his guidance. 


Another method of improving our knowledge and 
skill in doing the local and State-wide training job is 
planned discussion, both individual and group. The 
training supervisor holds individual conferences with 
each training assistant regularly, inviting the district 
superintendent or manager to participate to discuss: 
progress, problems, plans, and methods and results. 


In addition we hold bi-monthly (sometimes 
monthly) work shop conferences with training assis- 
tants working in comparable jurisdictions (up-State 
districts, and Metropolitan New York area) ; a sim- 
ilar planned work shop conference is held on a region- 
wide basis three or four times a year. 

Each training assistant exercises independent efforts 
to improve his knowledge of training techniques by 
his personal reading and study, making results of 
such study available to each other and to line super- 
visors through discussion, reports, etc. 


The constant carrying out of the various phases of 
the training job is, of course, conducive to further 
development of skill on the part of individual train- 
ing assistants. The training supervisor periodically 
evaluates their work in each of the phases and assists 
them, as needed. 

A monthly report is prepared on Progress and 
Plans in employee training for the State as a whole, 
highlighting activities of the various districts. This 
again focuses attention on an integrated, compre- 
hensive, and uniform program for helping employees 
to do their jobs better. 


We think that a great deal of the success of our 
plan is due to the administration’s recognition of the 
significance of personal attributes in training assis- 
tants. They must have the necessary qualifications, 
including thorough knowledge of employment office 
operations, emotional maturity and stability, and the 
ability to teach. We have also stressed the importance 
of soundness and correctness of technical knowledge 
as a basis for management’s acceptance of training 
assistance. Cooperation, and a feeling of mutual 
confidence among the training staff and between 
them and other technical consultants and_ staff 
advisors, is also essential. In our agency technical 
responsibility for programs such as Manpower 
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Utilization, Employment Counseling, and Selective 
Placement of the Handicapped rests with designated 
consultants on the regional and area levels. Each 
phase of the agency’s program involves employee 
training problems which are shared by the In-Service 
Training Section. Mutual understanding and con- 
fidence in each other’s knowledge, abilities, and limi- 
tations has done much to facilitate the over-all service 
which can be made available to supervisors and em- 
ployees in local offices. 


Results of This Training Organization 


After almost 2 years’ experience with the training 
program described in this article, we are beginning to 
see some rather specific gains to the whole organiza- 
tion. 


1. Standardized Approach to Employee Training. 
—We have achieved a far more standardized ap- 
proach to employee training than was ever before 
possible. This has come about through the introduc- 
tion of a certain amount of uniformity in the content 
of training plans and materials, in teaching methods 
used, and in the attention to evaluation and follow-up. 


2. Management Strengthened.—Management has 
gained strength through the specialized assistance it 
has received from the Training Section. By and 
large, managers and local office supervisors demon- 
strate an increased awareness of the importance of 
teaching employees how to do their jobs, and a keener 
sense of personal responsibility for seeing that it is 
done. While managers’ duties and problems have 
increased greatly in volume and in complexity during 
the past few years under our wartime program, they 
have been better able to fulfill their training respon- 
sibility because of the assistance in the form of 
standard materials, centralized training sessions, and 
ready help in conducting training. 

Although some persons believe that teachers are 
born, not made, we have noted an increasing self- 
confidence and skill among our supervisors in actu- 
ally doing the planning, writing, and teaching phases 
of the training job. The development of their knowl- 
edge of ways and means, and ability to do the train- 
ing has, they feel, made them better able to handle 
some of their other supervisory functions. When 
managers and unit supervisors spot needs themselves 
and ask for or plan training to the extent many are 
now doing, something has happened; in fact, we 
sometimes think that they want and plan too much. 


3. Local Office Staff Approach to Employment 
Service Work More Professional.—Through such 
innovations as our orientation training policy, and 
basic training courses for interviewers and clerks, all 
employees are assured of fuller knowledge and better 
understanding of the organization for which they 
work and of the local office and area to which 
assigned, and of their own individual job responsibil- 
ities, their importance and relationship of their tasks 
to the whole job to be done. 

Training planned and carried out to meet general 
and specific needs of the individual on a continuous 
basis has served to develop skills and abilities in per- 
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formance. This kind of employee training program 
has also seemed to result in more widespread per- 
sonal interest in doing the job and, on the whole, 
better adjustment and more satisfaction in the work. 

These very gains on the part of the individual 


SOUTH DAKOTA COORDINATES 


Employee Con- 
ference Plan 


By MILDRED E, HOLM 


Supervisor of Staff Training, 
WMC for South Dakota 


TO STIMULATE staff meetings in local offices; and 
to correlate staff training with operations, the South 
Dakota War Manpower Commission Employee Con- 
ference Plan was developed early in January 1944. 


The initial move in this plan was the establish- 
ment of definite responsibility for all staff training in 
the 11 local United States Employment Service offices 
in our State. Local Office Staff Training Representa- 
tives were designated by each Area Director; respon- 
sibility for performance was given functionally to 
the State Supervisor of Staff Training and adminis- 
tratively to the Area Director. The representatives 
were to prepare, organize, and be responsible for the 
administration of a training program for all units 
of operating personnel within the local office; to 
prepare a calendar for such training; and to execute 
and/or correlate such training, as well as other train- 
ing recommended by the State Director or other State 
staff. Selection of these training officials was made 
largely on the basis of their thorough knowledge of 
WMC, USES, UC, and other operating procedures, 
and ability to maintain staff confidence. 

Then the specific WMC Employee Conference 
Plan was outlined and submitted in a memorandum 
to the local offices. It set forth a five-fold purpose: 
(1) to bring about uniform and accurate concepts 
and an understanding on the part of all employees of 
vital matters relating to day-to-day operations; (2) 
to furnish a medium for management, supervisory, 
and employee training; (3) to promote and establish 

“consultative supervision” as a method of adminis- 
tering WMC activities; (4) to establish and maintain 
two-way channels between all levels of WMC through 
which (a) reactions and suggestions in relation to 
program, policy, and operation would be transmitted 
from all employees to management for proper con- 
sideration in the making of management decision, 
and (b) programs, policy, and thinking of WMC 
management would be transmitted quickly and ac- 
curately to every level of organization; and (5) to 
provide means for currently evaluating the effective- 
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have, we fee], tended to improve our public relations 
in that the interested, trained employee who under- 
stands why he is doing his task generally serves the 
applicants and employers who come to him with 
better understanding, tact, and good sense. 


TRAINING AND OPERATIONS 


ness of executive, supervisory, and employee per- 
formance. 


To insure participation in at least one regular staff 
meeting a week it was decided that an agenda should 
be prepared at the State Administrative Office each 
Saturday and submitted to local offices for required 
coverage during this meeting. A format for the 
agenda was established in three parts: (I) “As We 
See It”—a message section for use by the entire per- 
sonnel in the State, covering items related to the 
Commission on which any individual might wish to 
express an opinion; (II) Procedural Bulletins and/or 
Material—developed by the State Supervisor of Staff 
Training, designating for brief or thorough discus- 
sion all State, Regional, or Headquarters material 
submitted to all offices during the calendar week; 
and (III) Programs, Planning, and Problems of the 
Local Office—this section was put into the agenda 
for the office manager or staff training representative 
to use in the development of a supplementary agenda 
based on the particular current programs, planning 
or operating problems of the office. 


What is “consultative supervision”? It is a method 
through which management makes use of the experi- 
ence and knowledge available to it through its em- 
ployees, and recognizes that the combined thinking 
of a group is more fruitful than that of any one mem- 
ber thereof. (This does not mean decision or man- 
agement by majority, nor does it remove from 
management the responsibility for final decision. It 
does mean, however, that management is aware of 
the fund of available knowledge, and utilizes it in 
accomplishing the job.) This method adapts itself 
to a staff meeting during the discussion of bulletins 
and materials currently coming to a local office, and 


‘in discussing local programs, planning and problems 


of the office (Parts II and III of the agenda previ- 
ously mentioned); it is also closely related to the 
thought that staff training should be interrelated with 
operations. 


To evaluate the interpretation of operational ma- 
terial discussed, minutes covering Parts II and III of 
each staff meeting were requested for the State office. 
The minutes also reveal to supervision at the State 
office the application of the interpretation to oper- 
ations of the office, and thereby establishing the 
channel between levels of the Commission through 
which reactions and suggestions are transmitted. Style 
of minutes was designed to disclose action taken on 
pertinent bulletins showing: (1) what action is to 
be taken in the local area regarding the item, (2) 
who in the office is responsible for that action, and 
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(3) when action indicated is to be taken. No men- 
tion was required in the minutes regarding an agenda 
item determined by a given office to be not pertinent 
to the area operations. These minutes also required 
an accounting of time spent at the meeting, and 
names of individuals leading discussion topics. 

The plan has now been in effect over a year. It 
has brought good results, most of them tangible. 

Staff meetings in our local offices are now an 
established operation. The meetings are usually held 
in the morning, between the hours of 8 and 9. The 
agenda leaves the State office on Saturday and is 
covered in all offices by the following Saturday. Each 
individual is supplied a personal copy to use as a 
check sheet against the material. In all offices bulle- 
tins and other materials are circulated for required 
reading prior to discussion at the meeting. The 1- 
week lag in covering the materials outlined has not 
complicated or delayed operations since those bulle- 
tins requiring immediate action are taken up sepa- 
rately, and subsequent discussion at the staff meeting 
is then held in the light of what has been done as it 
has affected office operations. 

The amount of time necessary to cover Parts I 
and II of the agenda has averaged about 1 hour per 
weck. This has resulted in most offices scheduling a 
second staff meeting during the week to discuss those 
items added to the agenda in Part III, Programs, 
Planning, and Problems of the Local Office; in other 
words, what started out to be one meeting per week 
has grown to two regularly scheduled meetings. 
Rarely does the press of operations sidetrack the staff 
meeting, but when this is necessary, the meeting is 
postponed and the material is then covered during 
some specially provided time, quite often after work- 
ing hours. 

The method of conducting staff meetings varies 
with each office, with two general patterns of ap- 
proach prevailing. In one, the Staff Training Repre- 
sentative reviews all of the material on the agenda 
before it is discussed by the group. In the other, 
perhaps the most realistic from the standpoint of 
total staff participation, the Staff Training Represen- 
tative studies the content of the agenda as well as 
the materials included, then delegates responsibility 
for coverage of the items to staff members responsible 
for the function or functions represented. To vary 
this plan a staff member may be designated to be 
responsible for the coverage of all items on the 
agenda. Management in the offices where either of 
the latter approaches to conducting the meeting have 
been used has stated that having staff appear before 
co-workers has helped to develop self-confidence and 
poise in presenting ideas. Whichever the approach, 
personnel in all offices have expressed satisfaction 
with attending regular staff meetings. They feel the 
advantage of open discussion about operating prob- 
lems and procedures because of the benefit derived 
from the combined thinking of the group. Further, 
they appreciate the on-the-job group training em- 
phasis which has characterized so many of the plans 
developed as Part III of the agenda, and which were 
carried out during the staff meeting. Very probably 
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this is true, because outlines for this part definitely 
reflect planning based on total group need and, when 
completed with the designated group, they represent 
true group training. 

Minutes prepared in the offices are forwarded to 
the State Administrative Office within a day follow- 
ing the staff meeting and are reviewed by the Field 
Supervisors and the Staff Training Supervisor. These 
minutes are perhaps the weakest link in the entire 
conference plan since they quite often fail to reveal 
information regarding the action the office plans to 
take regarding the application of the material cov- 
ered to office operations. This criticism does not 
carry through, however, to minutes submitted for 
staff meetings developed as Part III of the agenda. 


Evaluation of the plan as outlined here is usually 
by personal contact, suggestion, and training at the 
local office level by either the Field Supervisor for 
the office or the State Staff Training Supervisor; it is 
generally carried on periodically as part of the entire 
program of local office analysis and evaluation. 

Needless to say it has been interesting to watch 
the self-development of this program. What started 
out as a simple agenda to aid in organizing one staff 
meeting a week has had far-reaching results; it is 
indeed gratifying to visit a local office these days and 
see staff meetings planned and programmed ahead. 
It proves that staff training can and always should 
be inter-related with operations. 








CED CHAIRMAN URGES FULL SUPPORT OF 
WAR AGENCIES 


IN APRIL 1945, Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, sent a letter to all CED 
chairmen in which he stressed the necessity for business- 
men to plan for reconversion and expansion now, while 
“giving unquestioned priority to the war effort.” The 
letter reads in part: 


“There is one suggestion of particular importance which 
I would like to make to every CED Committee. Following 
VE-Day it is imperative that industry, labor, and the public 
generally give full support to the governmental agencies 
charged with the prosecution of the war. There are two 
reasons for this. First, the agencies are entitled to such 
support on their record. The Office of War Mobilization, 
the Army, the Navy, the War Production Board, the War 
Manpower Commission and other supporting agencies 
have, on the whole, met their assignments magnificently. 
Second, only by giving our war agencies such support can 
the war against Japan be fought to a victorious conclusion 
in the shortest possible space of time. By promoting under- 
standing and teamwork between the war agencies and the 
business community, the CED committees can contribute 
substantially to shortening the war.” 








ERRATA 


The article on page 4 of the June 1945 issue of the 
MANPOWER REVIEW entitled “The Work-Experience Pro- 
gram in the Oakland Public Schools” has a footnote which 
reads, “See March 1945 issue of the JOURNAL OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN, available 
in most schools, colleges, and public libraries.” It should 
read, “See October 1944... .” 
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TRAINING 


An Adminis- | 
trative Tool 


By MYER FREYMAN 
Chief of Placement, Region IV 


EVIDENCE THAT the value of training as an ad- 
ministrative tool is not given sufficient weight is 
found in the all-too-frequent utterance by adminis- 
trators that: “I can’t understand why this program 
hasn’t been put into effect as we planned it. I issued 
the memorandum with instructions that it be 
executed.” 


Too often, unfortunately, such a statement, or 
something like it, has constituted the sum and sub- 
stance of the “training” provided by administrators 
when introducing important programs. This practice 
assumes that every person in the organization will 
read the memorandum, appreciate its relative im- 
portance, understand the policies and objectives 
underlying it, and then adequately apply it. To say 
that such assumptions are freqeuntly incorrect is no 
reflection on our employees or the employees of any 
other organization. But, an organization will reap a 
harvest of administrative problems in direct propor- 
tion to the extent to which administrative practice 
is rooted in this assumption. 


If every administrator in our organization as he 
initiates a program will ask these three questions re- 
garding it, the effectiveness of total operations will 
be greatly enhanced: 


1. How can I make sure that this program, the reason 
for it, its policies, scope, objectives and relationships to 
existing programs, will be understood by the people on my 
staff who will have to put it into operation? 


2. How can I make sure that their application of it will 
be reasonably in line with what I have in mind? 


3. What arrangements can I make to anticipate the need 
for and provide the kind of additional help that may be 
needed by those applying the program? 


A true application of what is involved in these 
questions will necessarily bring into focus the train- 
ing device as an administrative tool and the best uses 
of that tool. This holds true for area, State, and 
regional offices as well as local offices. Therefore, let 
us examine these three questions a little more closely. 


1. Answering this question will first require the adminis- 
trator to determine which members of his immediate staff 
are concerned. Whenever necessary he should consult with 
his staff to reach such determination. Very frequently, this 
Consultation will reveal that most of our staff is involved in 
Carrying out all of our programs. Also, it will avoid chan- 
neling the program in a wrong direction or in a narrower 
scope than might be warranted. This procedure is in itself 
a phase of training. 
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KEEPS PROBLEMS TO A MINIMUM 


Staff consultation also provides the means for making 
sure that the staff members concerned with the program 
fully understand it. And at this point, a more significant 
step in the training process becomes evident—that of 
arranging the method for conveying such understanding to 
the next levels of administration. One person should have 
the primary responsibility for determining method of presen- 
tation and bringing together the contributions of the various 
staff members. Whether the method is finally planned to be 
in the form of specific materials or otherwise, each staff 
member should make an appropriate contribution. 


This process not only makes use of training as an admin- 
istrative tool, but the exercise of it aids in achieving co- 
ordination of staff. The value of this by-product, if it may 
be called such, should not be minimized. Similar action at 
every lower level is essential to achieve the universal under- 
standing of the program that the administrator seeks. 


2. When all concerned understand what is required, the 
administrator must recognize that he has accomplished only 
the first step. Understanding alone is futile without proper 
application. Again, things must not be taken for granted. 
People in local employment offices, State offices or other 
offices, may be expected to react just as human beings in 
other fields of endeavor do. Even though they may acquire 
identical knowledge of a given program, policy or tool, 
without proper training, their application of it should not 
be expected to be sufficiently uniform. 


The important point is, that application by each staff 
member should be reasonably in line with the objective the 
administrator has in mind. In the interest of good adminis- 
tration, therefore, careful follow through at this step is a 
must. Call it whatever you will—supervision, review of 
performance—when it is properly planned and executed, it 
is on-the-job training. And good administration will make 
certain that this process is properly planned and executed. 


3. Follow through on the second question will reveal the 

instances in which the third one must be answered. On-the- 
job training will not always provide everything that is 
needed. Some people will not fully respond to it. Deficien- 
cies in application may reveal that assistance on a given 
point is indicated—a kind of assistance that might require 
technical knowledge and ability to deal fully with the 
specific point. 
“Good administration requires recognition of the need for 
such assistance not for the mere purpose of “putting out 
fires,” but rather as a definite, significant part of the total 
training program. It should be planned so that to the 
greatest degree possible “refresher” training in our various 
fields of activity will have been developed and be available 
when and where needed. 


The processes described in these three questions 
are important and necessary at any level of adminis- 
tration. The needs for including all of the staff in 
a training program and for assigning to one person 
the responsibility for coordinating its efforts and 
working out methods of presentation, do not change 
from one administrative level to another. 


Briefly summed up, we have three types of staff 
training—indoctrination, on-the-job, and refresher 
training—all three of which should be continuously 
used as tools by Employment Service administrators 
and regularly resharpened if they expect performance 
to accomplish objectives. For training assuredly will 
keep administrative problems to a minimum and thus 
speed us to our goals. Training is, therefore, a good 
business investment, that will pay compound interest 
in effectiveness of USES operations. 
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. The returning veteran who meets 
Absolute Right all the rs a of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act for reemployment in 
his former job has an absolute right of reinstatement 
in his former position or in a substantially similar 
position, according to a recent statement issued by 
National Headquarters of the Selective Service 
System. 

The statement interprets the Selective Service Act 
as restoring the veteran to his old job, if he meets 
the conditions of the act, rather than merely restora- 
tion of his “job rights” in accordance with a system 
of seniority “or other system of relative employee 
status existing in the employer’s business.” 

The statement reiterates the position of Selective 
Service that the only conditions upon the veteran’s 
right to reinstatement are those specifically enumer- 
ated in the Act, as follows: 


1. That the veteran receive a certificate of satis- 
factory service. 


2. That he still be qualified to perform the duties 
of his position. 

3. That he make timely application for reinstate- 
ment. 

4. That the restoration be not unreasonable or im- 
possible because of the employer’s changed circum- 
stances. 


Reserves Have Vet Status nar — - 
active reserves after a period of active service subse- 
quent to September 16, 1940, are considered veterans 
of World War II under WMC programs and are 
therefore exempted from hiring controls. (This de- 
termination is covered in WMC Field Instruction 
No. 549, Bureau of Placement 227, Supplement 2, 
which supersedes FI 265.) 


To avoid the mistakes made 
Back to the Farm after the last war, when too 


many “farm-struck” veterans took over unprofitable 
farms, agricultural leaders of central Wisconsin are 
planning to help veterans locate on land really suitable 
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for farming. Hazards as well as opportunities are 
pointed out clearly. Unless veterans have adequate 
experience and financial resources they will be cau- 
tioned to move slowly in making decisions. Some 
veterans are advised to become tenants or hired men 
on farms until they get money and experience enough 
to “make a go” of farming. Veterans Advisory Com- 
mittees have been set up in most counties, with county 
agents serving as liaison between veterans and com- 
mittees. 


Public Recreation Offers Jobs ta0 ee 
ciation believes veterans will make good recreation 
experts. It has launched a program with a two-fold 
purpose: to attract veterans to the recreation field, 
and to interest communities in their employment. Most 
sizable communities have a recreation service which 
functions on a community-wide basis for children, 
youth, and adults in games and sports, music, dra- 
matics, arts and crafts, social and folk games, and 
other miscellaneous out-of-door recreations. Positions 
range from Directors of centers and Specialists to 
Supervisors and the top job of Superintendent of 
Recreation. Any veteran interested may be referred 
by a local USES office to the Office of Public Recre- 
ation or Park Department in his community, or to 
the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., which has a noncharge 
service to assist qualified veterans to find a place in 
the recreation field. 


Apprentice Training Popular _o — 
on veterans employed as apprentices indicated that 
53 percent were indentured in the metal trades, 40 
percent in the construction industry, and 7 percent 
in other apprenticeable occupations. The vast major- 
ity, 97 percent, had no overseas experience, and 75 
percent served less than 2 years in the armed forces. 
Twice as many qualified for the training under 
Public Law 16 as under Public Law 346. One-fourth 
of the apprentices did not come under either law. 
Almost half (45 percent) were referred to their 
present jobs as apprentices by the United States Em- 
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ployment Service or the Veterans Administration, 
13 percent obtained the job on their own direct ap- 
plications, 20 percent were helped by Apprentice- 
Training Service, and 22 percent were referred by 
a union local or other source. 

Field reports reaching headquarters include more 
and more items on veterans in apprenticeship—prob- 
lems, accomplishments, and human interest stories. 
So rapidly are programs being set up that ATS is 
taxed to keep up with requests for its help in evalu- 
ating them. 


Trade C Veterans are showing an interest 
rade Vareers in trade careers. In the Jackson- 
ville, Fla., area, there are five veterans to one non- 
veteran enrolled in the automotive mechanics pro- 
gram. One large airplane manufacturing corporation 
in California reported one-fourth of its apprentices 
were veterans. The Chicago area showed a steady 
increase in veteran apprentices in the first 3 months 
of this year, with 100 apprenticed in the sheet metal 
industry, 74 in the painting trade, and 85 who started 
training to become plumbers. So widespread is the 
interest among servicemen that recently a group of 
1,800 patients at the Bruns General Hospital in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., were given answers to their questions 
on apprentice training by means of a loudspeaker 
system installed in the various wards and rooms. 


. More than 17,000 veteran 
Jobs With Uncle Sam placements were made in 
the Federal Civil Service during February. This 
represented an increase of more than 1,300 place- 
ments over January and the highest monthly veteran- 
placement total to date. The War Department con- 
tinued to lead in the largest number of veteran place- 
ments for the month (7,109), the Navy Department 
was next (6,299), and considerable numbers were 
placed in the Post Office Department, the Veterans 
Administration, the Treasury, and other Departments. 
By States, California led with 2,609; New York fol- 
lowed with 1,709; Virginia was next, with 1,161. 
Total veteran placements during 1944 was 142,438, 
an average of 11,870 a month. 


Disabled Vets Urged to Use USES x ntorsariona 


veterans are 
urged to take advantage of inter-regional recruit- 
ment facilities offered by the USES, thereby avoiding 
traveling to find work, frequently in vain. Reports 
reaching the Veterans Employment Service of the 
USES recently showed that veterans attracted by 
“Help Wanted” advertisements in other localities 
have discovered that the work is temporary or part 
time. In some cases, too, housing is not available, 


ap gg must then Jeane.theix. families.behind. 
n order to inform, y¢eterans of these BS faqiktties, 
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Although veterans are not subject to job controls, the 
USES is concerned about their future jobs and has provided 
a job-counseling program and a system of selective place- 
ment in addition to which the regular inter-regional recruit- 
ment program provides material assistance. 


When a veteran registers with a local employment office, 
he is not limited to the jobs open in the area served by that 
office. Under the inter-office recruitment system he can, if 
he is willing, be transferred to localities that have favorable 
employment opportunities. 


Navy Hires Disabled Vets anne we 
employment rights, including those who have become 
handicapped through war injuries, are being devel- 
oped by the Navy’s Division of Shore Establishments 
and Civilian Personnel. This division administers the 
employment of about 750,000 civilians in Navy ship- 
yards, ammunition depots, supply stations, air bases, 
and other related activities. The Navy, during the 
first quarter of 1945, had already placed on its civil- 
ian employment rolls more than 15,000 discharged 
veterans. 


Ad wos According to PRINTER’s INK, March 
Verte 16, 1945, a refresher course in adver- 
tising at the University of Toronto is supplied by the 
Toronto Advertising and Sales Club to returned ser- 
vicemen and women. Member firms of the club are 
asked to sponsor a man each for 6 months, giving 
temporary employment under the Canadian Govern- 
ment rehabilitation plan so he can practice each day 
what he learns evenings. 


USES made 
Separate Statistical Break-down 220,581 vet- 
for WW II Vets eran place- 

ments in 1942; 
357,120 in 1943, and this figure was boosted to 
806,139 in 1944. 

These figures, it is pointed out, include veterans 
of all wars, but in February of 1944, a separate sta- 
tistical break-down was started by the Reports and 
Analysis Service of WMC in order to obtain a month- 
by-month picture of the number of placements being 
made for servicemen of the present war. 

From February 1944 through March 1945, a total 
of 775,495 placements were made for veterans of this 
war by local USES offices. Since August 1944, ap- 
proximately 88,900 of these placements were for 
servicemen with disabilities. 

A number of improvements have been made in 
the USES program for veterans during the last 3 
years. These include job counseling, both at the 
Army’s 22 separation centers and in local employ- 
ment offices, and the “selective placement” technique 
adopted by USES interviewers to facilitate proper 
placement of disabled veterans. 

In addition, much work is being done by inter- 
viewers and local Veterans Employment Representa- 
tives in interesting potential employers in the place- 
ment of veterans. 
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USES personnel, who for years before the war 
were active in working with handicapped civilians, 
are now being called upon by employers to assist in 
developing programs within their plants for the em- 
ployment of disabled veterans. 

Local offices of USES are keeping records as to the 
occupational groups that have absorbed numbers of 
veteran workers. From October through December 
1943, placements for veterans were made in the fol- 
lowing groups: 

Professional and managerial, 2,078; clerical and 
sales, 6,982; service, 9,832; skilled, 21,254; semi- 


skilled, 20,899; and unskilled and other, 61,189, 


In the comparable period of October-December 
1944, figures show placements as follows: professional 
and managerial, 4,048; clerical and sales, 16,178; 
service, 21,173; skilled, 37,477; semiskilled, 46,237; 
and unskilled and other, 118,191. 


During January and February of 1945, a total of 
184,105 placements were made for veterans. Of this 
number, 146,286 involved veterans of the present 
war, approximately 24,100 of whom had suffered 
some type of disability. 





(Continued from p. 2) 


amount and duration of benefits, something that can 
be accomplished only by amending the Social Secur- 
ity Act so as to induce State laws to provide more 
adequately for anyone who is unemployed. 


2. Extend, during the emergency reconversion 
period, the coverage of unemployment compensation 
to include Federal employees, martime workers, and 
other workers not now insured, with such benefits 
financed by the Federal Government during the 
emergency, but administered by the States. 


3. Provide, through supplementary Federal emer- 
gency benefit payments, minimum standards for the 
weekly rate and duration of benefits. Maximum 
benefits would be $25 per week for 26 weeks. 


@ Because of the increase in the number of in- 
quiries made at local offices of the United States 
Employment Service about civilian employment op- 
portunities in foreign countries, USES interviewers 
have been supplied with copies of a new foreign job 
guide. The booklet, entitled Gumer To ForeEIGN 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES, Carries a list of Fed- 
eral agencies and private companies recruiting work- 
ers for jobs in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Bermuda, 
South America, Europe, China, Africa, Arabia, and 
other countries. Also included is a list of the occupa- 
tions for which USES is doing foreign recruiting at 
the request of these agencies and industrial firms, 
together with a description of the work in which 
the potential employers are engaged, skills required 
to fill specific jobs, working conditions, housing facili- 
ties available, and other pertinent data in which the 
applicant would be interested. 

Copies of the guide have also been furnished to 
USES counselors stationed at the Army’s separation 
centers to inform discharged veterans of foreign job 
openings. A number of local USES offices have 
reported that many veterans are expressing interest 
in returning to permanent employment overseas that 
will utilize their highest skills. 


@ A National Advisory Committee to study and 
advise on techniques of measuring results of training 
used by industries and training agencies has been 
appointed by WMC. The committee will seek to 
correlate all available information concerning tech- 
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niques of measuring training results in order to dis- 
cover the most practical and effective means of estab- 
lishing the benefits of organized training in industrial 
plants. A further aim is to utilize the worthwhile re- 
sults of training not only during the war with Japan 
but during the reconversion and post-war periods. 

The committee’s study is sponsored by training 
agencies that comprise the National Training Council 
of the WMC Bureau of Training. 

@ Three of every four women workers in the 
Detroit area plan to continue working after victory 
over Japan; 85 percent of the women in that area 
who want jobs must earn their living and often sup- 
port others. These facts are revealed by a Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, survey of em- 
ployed women in the Detroit area during 1944. 

According to the study, 100,000 more women in 
the Detroit area will want jobs after the war than 
were employed there in 1940; this would mean a 
total of 312,000 women in the area’s labor market 
when demobilization is completed. The proportion 
of women who want jobs after the war is decidedly 
higher among women who were employed before 
Pearl Harbor than among those who became em- 
ployed after. While a total of 58,000 women expect 
to withdraw from the Detroit labor market when the 
war is over, more than four-fifths of the former 
school girls, or 61,000, expect to work; three-fifths, or 
64,000, of the housewives who entered the labor mar- 
ket during the war plan to continue working. Well 
over half the 31,000 in-migrant women workers in- 


tend to leave the area and work elsewhere. Women’s . 


employment in Detroit war-manufacturing jobs in- 
creased 500 percent during the war, rising from 
31,000 to 197,000. 








WMC has lost one of its old employees, gained 
another. Leo R. Werts, who was Assistant Executive 
Director for Field Service, left the Commission in 
June to assume duties in Germany, to work with the 
Control Council manpower staff in the American 
Sector. Louis Levine is back with the Commission 
.t his old stand, as Chief of the Reports and Analy- 
sis Service. As Lieutenant Levine, he was on duty 
with the Navy in the headquarters of the Selective 
Service System. 
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